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MOLIERE DBAMATIO WORKS. 3vols. Translated by 


NORTH'S LIVES of SORTHS. Edited by the Rev. 
3 vols. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated by Stewart and Lona. 
4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD and ODYSSBY. With all Frax- 
MAN'S Illustrations. 2 vols. each 
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RACINE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated by R. B. 
WELL. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
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and TAXATION. By Professor GONN 
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X. 2 vols. each 
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Bibliography. 4 vols. each 3s. 
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ERS. By JOHN DENN 
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WES. 2 vols. each 5s. 

STAUNTON’ S WORKS on CHESS. 4 vols. each 5s. 
STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEERS 
6 vols.; MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 
STUART PRINCESSES, 1 vol. each 5s. 
VASARI’ 'S LIVES of the PAINTERS. With New Appendix 

TER. 6 vols. each 3s. 
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Just out, demy 8vo. 552 pages, cloth, 


ALEX. DEL MAR’S HISTORY OF MONETARY 
SYSTEMS IN VARIOUS STATES, 


A Work upon which the Author has been engaged 
collection of histori 


for man 
ical materials on this great subject. Price 15s, 


yease, end which conteins the intest end mest 


The following List of Chapters affords some view of the immense scope of the Work :— 
Chap. 1. India from the Earliest Times.—2. Ancient Persia.—3. Hebrew —_) — Ancient Greece.—5. Rome B.c, 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 


of 27 and 20, West 23rd-street, New York, and %&, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the 1 P by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
OC EA BAN K, 
Reuthampton-bulldings, Chan: lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALE PBK CENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
yable on demand 
WO PERK CENT. on CURRENT ~*~ ime on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DBPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows lnterest monthly om each compieted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASB « PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full puteuien, free. 
FRANCIS KAVENSC: Manager. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Booxs in Frencu, GeRMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1895, 
1s. 6d, each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


BoOK-PLATES (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED and 
ENGRAVED, in Medieval or Modern Styles, on Wood, Copper, 
or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Medimval Designs on 
Wood, post free, Twenty-five Stamps.—THOMAS MORING, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


R. GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally.—For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


R. GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
Advice free.—1¢4, High-road, Kilbarn, N.W. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
M4 fens. Bighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
te date."’—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


“ Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Govtn, tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


BDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
W POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Athen@um :—'' These ballads are spirited and stirring: such are ‘The 
Pall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ 
dona.’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Raiakiava ’ are excellently well said and ew Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Xschyius. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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COL. GUSTAVUS HAMILTON, GOVERNOR OF 
ENNISKILLEN, 1689. 

The writer of the memoir of Gustavus Hamilton, 
Viscount Boyne, in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ has, 
in common with Burke and Foster, mistaken the 
“Governor of Enniskillen for his namesake Col. 
Gustavus Hamilton, Governor of Coleraine, whose 
gallant defence of the latter town against the Irish 
army in 1689 is a matter of history. As both 
governors were made colonels of regiments in 

illiam III.’s army the same year, and both 
played an important part in the eventful campaign 
in the north of Ireland which established the 
ascendency of the Protestant party, the above 
mistake is a most natural one, and it is no spirit 
of fault-finding or adverse criticism which prompts 
the writer of this notice to draw attention to a 
case of mistaken identity, but merely a desire to 
set matters right. 

After correctly stating that General Gustavus 
Hamilton (Viscount Boyne) was son of Sir Fred. 
Hamilton, by the daughter and heir of Sir John 
Vaughan, the writer of the memoir in question 
says: “In 1688 he [Gustavus Hamilton] was 
appointed by the Protestants Governor of Ennis- 
killen and took up his residence ia the castle.” 
Now let us turn to a contemporary publication by 
the Rev. Andrew Hamilton (London, 1690), en- 
‘titled ‘A True Relation of the Men of Ennis- 


killen,’ which gives, in the words of an eye-witness, 
a detailed account of all that took place at Ennis- 
killen from December, 1688, to the arrival of Duke 
Schomberg and his army io Ireland the following 
summer :— 

“ About the 18 of Dec, the men of Inniskillen and those 
that did adhere to them...... made choice of Gustavus 
Hamilton, Esq., to be their Governour, a gentleman that 
was a Justice of Peace inthe co. Fermanagh. His father, 
Lodovick, was brother to the late Lord Glenawly, in 
Ireland, both eons of Archibald Hamilton, Archbishop of 
Cashell ; had been both colonels under Gustavus Adol- 

bus, King of Sweden, and both raised to the dignity of 
ords in that a. The Lord Lodovick married his 
lady (who is mother to Our Governour) in Swedeland...... 
Our Governour had been for several years Cornet to the 
troop that belonged to his uncle, the Lord Glenawly, 
but was disbanded by the Lord Tyrconnel when the rest 
of the Protestant officers were turned out of the Army 
in Ireland, and after that he lived constantly at home on 
bis own private estate.” —P, 3. 


This extract gives us the parentage of the 
Governor of Enniskillen, and proves conclusively 
that the said governor was not the Gustavus 
Hamilton who, as stated in the memoir in the 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ and in all peerages, was son 
of Sir Fred. Hamilton by the daughter of Sir 
John Vaughan. In the Hamilton pedigree given 
in the latest edition of Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ the first 
Viscount Boyne is said to have “raised six regi- 
ments, two of which are well known as the Innis- 
killings.” Here again the two Gustavus Hamiltons 
have been confounded together, and the services of 
the Governorof Enniskillen have been credited tothe 
Governor of Coleraine. The Rev. Andrew Hamilton, 
who acted as chaplain to the Enniskillen forces and 
wrote the narrative to which attention has been 
already drawn, goes fully into the raising of the 
six Enniskillen regiments (one of horse, two of 
dragoons, and three of foot), the credit of which 
lay with the Governor of Enniskillen, who was 
colonel of one of the foot regiments at its first raising. 
The colonels of these six regiments were not com- 
missioned, in the first instance, by William IIL, 
but had their commissions direct from Major- 
General Kirke, in June, 1689, to whom a deputa- 
tion was sent by the Governor of Enniskillen as 
soon as Kirke was known to have arrived in Lough 
Derry. By virtue of his commission, dated May, 
1689, Kirke had the power to grant commissions 
and to raise troops. This power Kirke exercised 
both before and after the relief of Londonderry 
(‘True Relation,’ p. 32). 

Col. Gustavus Hamilton commanded his Ennis- 
killen regiment until bis decease in June or July, 
1691, when the colonelcy was bestowed on Lieut.- 
Col. Abraham Creighton (who had acted as Hamil- 
ton’s lieutenant-colonel from June, 1689) by com- 
mission dated July 14, 1691 (‘ Commissions 
granted in Ireland by General Ginkel,’ S.P. Ire- 
land, vol. cccliii,). The two Gustavus Hamiltons 
must have been well known to each other, and 
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both fought in the Irish campaign, where each 
commanded a regiment of foot. The ci-devant 
Governor of Coleraine had been appointed colonel 
of the regiment now known as the 20th Foot 
(Devonshire iment) on June 1, 1689, for which 
regiment he raised seven companies to complete 
the establishment thereof (“ War Office Com. Book,’ 
1258). And the Governor of Enniskillen com- 
manded his own foot regiment in the year 1689, 
-and did service in the field subsequently. It 
is sad to know that this gallant soldier who did so 
auch for his country left his widow dependent on 
the king’s bounty. This is — by a letter 
from the Lords Justices of Ire to the Lords of 
the Treasury, dated Dec. 11, 1697, recommending 
Mrs. Hamilton, widow of Gol. Gustavus Hamilton, 
late Governor of Enniskillen, to His Majesty as 
an object of compassion. Caries Dattor, 
32, West Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLERIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 445.) 


1814. 

Essays on the Fine Arts. By 8, T. C. 

Published in Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, 
August-September, 1814. Written to serve 
Washington Allston, who was then ——- 
pictures at Bristol. Coleridge himself “ set a high 
value” on these essays (see ‘ Table-Talk’ of Jan. 1, 
1834). They were reprinted in 1837 by Cottle, in 
ihis ‘ Early Hecollections,’ ii. 201-40. 

Contributions to Blackwood’s M i 
November, 1819. Fancy in Nubibus. (Sonnet.) 
October, 1821. Selections from Mr. Coleridge's Lite- 

Correspondence with friends and men of letters. 
‘anuary, 1822. Maxilian. 
1825. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation of Manly Cha- 
‘acter. London: Printed for Taylor & Hessey, 1825, 
8yvo. pp. xvi, 404. oes 


On the Constitution of the Church and State, accord- 
ing to the Idea of Each ; with and toward a Right Judg- 
ment on the late Catholic Bill. By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq., 
R.A. R.S.L. London: Hurst, & Co 1 
pp. viii, 227. 

Second Edition, with alterations and additions, 1831, 
pp. viii, 241. 

1828, 1829, 1834. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in Three Volumes. 
London, William oy 1828, pp. x, 253; 370, 428. 
a pp- x, 258, 394, 1834, pp. xiv, 288; vi, 338, 


The first two editions are in large octavo, and have 
considerable variations of text. The third and 
last (published in the year of the poet’s death) was 


edited by his nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
and is uniform in size and style with the series 
of “ Aldine Poets” issued by the same publisher, 
of which, indeed, it may be considered to form one. 
It contains a considerable number of previously 
unpublished poems, printed for the first time from 


MS., some of them of early and some of later date, 
and a collection of the poet’s contributions to 
annuals, ‘The Bijou,’ ‘The Keepsake,’ ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Offering,’ &c. On this edition, published 
his in 1834, be fuller 
completer four-volume edition published by the late 
Mr. Basil Montagu Pickering in 1877 by hee we 
The latter includes, in addi to a great deal of 
new matter first collected, everything contained in 
the 1834 edition, —_s prose rbapsody entitled 
‘The Wanderings of » which has no claim to 
the title of a poem. William Pickering published 
an excellent one-volume edition of Coleridge’s 
‘Poetical Works’ in 1847-8. Later editions 
were published by Edward Moxon until, after 
the ruin Mr. Pickering’s 
son occu t of w is father 
held a lease. 

iginal poem of Coleridge’s, entitled ‘Water- 
Ballad,’ contributed to the Athenewm in 1831, 
seems to have escaped the notice of the 's 
nephew when preparing what was evidently in- 
tended as an exhaustive edition. This charming 
* Ballad’ is included for the first time in the four- 
volume edition of 1877. 


Posthumous Works. 
Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge. 


Table Talk of 8, T. en Two 
le . T. C. 
Jobn Murray, 1835. 
Published by William Pic b 
The Literary Remains in Prose and Verse of Samuel 
Taylor Coleri In Four Volumes. 8vo, 1836-9, 
essions an wiring Spiri Fragmen 
Thin 8vo, 1840. 
Aids to Reflections. Fifth Edition. 1843. 
ition left incom . N.C., finished 
plete by and by Sara 
Edited by Sara and Derwent Coleri and published 
ures on , &e, (chie 
Literary Remains’). Two Volumen. 
Essays on his own Times (from the Morning Post, 


830, one, Three Vol 


umes, 
Poetical Works, lvol. Edward Moxon, 1852. 
Contains a hymn, from a MS. copy, then lately 
discovered, printed in no previous edition ; omitted 
(for copyright reasons) from the four-volume edition 
of 1877. The copyright of this poem, published 
for the first time more than forty-two years ago, 
has now fully expired. It is printed in Mr. Dy 
Campbell’s one-volume edition, p. 185. 


1869. 

Christabel, and other I ive and L Poems. 
Selected from the Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and edited with Preface by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. London, 12mo., Sampson Low, 1869. 


1873. 
Osorio, A Tragedy. Samuel Ta: 
Now first published stage 
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covered, With a monograph and notes by the Editor 

of ‘Tennysonisne.’ London, John Pearson, 1873. 8vo. 

Published in two eizes, some copies being printed on 
paper.) 


1877. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, founded on the edition of 1834, with the 
addition of many pieces now first collected, and with 
various readings, preceded bya Memoir of the Author, 
In Four Volumes, London, B. M. Pickering Pa 
A few copies printed on large paper.—Reissued, wit 
supplement of sixteen pages, Macmillan & Co., 1880. 


1885. 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by Thomas Ashe, (Bell & Daldy’s“ Aldine Series 
of Poets.”) In Two Volumes, London, 1885. 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by James 
Dykes Campbell. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. cxxiv, 667 (text, notes, 

pendi and indices in double columns), London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. (The preface is dated “ St, 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, March 23, 1893.’") 

This edition professes to be ‘‘ founded on that 
published in 1829, as being the last upon which” 
the author “ was able to bestow personal care and 
attention.” While taking the edition of 1829, 
however, as the standard for his text, to the poems 
comprised in it the editor has added “all those 
dropped by Coleridge from the various collections 
issued in his lifetime, and all those hitherto added 
by his editors, from whatever source,” not, how- 
ever, in most cases, without some direct and ade- 

uate acknowledgment. He has also added a few 

iscoveries of his own, notably the important 
treasure-trove of the previously unknown blank- 
verse lines to Matilda Betham, written in 1802, 
the entire credit of which discovery is due to him. 
The four-volume edition of 1877, produced with 
considerable labour and expense, and issued in a 
sumptuous and voluminous form, is (as might have 
been expected) laid heavily under contribution. 
The only thing in that edition which Mr. Dykes 
Campbell, whether by oversight or otherwise, has 
not appropriated or annexed, but has left undis- 
turbed in my ion, is the poem of ‘ The Old 
Man of the Alps’ (bearing, like ‘ Lewti,’ on its 
first appearance in the Morning Post, the signature 
of “ Nicias Erythreus,” a signature which not only 
identifies the authorship of the poem, but which is 
doubtless intended to possess some meaning and 
ificance). This I, somewhat unnecessarily, 
ted to an —. Like the Ancient 
Mariner, the Old of the Alps tells his 
tale of woe to a stranger, a less impatient auditor 
than the Wedding Guest to a less importunate 
narrator. Did Mr. Dykes Campbell suppose that 
the ‘ Nicias Erythreeus” of ‘The Old of the 
Alps’ was not the identical “Nicias Erythreus” 
of ‘Lewti’—the one and indivisible “ Esteesi ”; 
or had he an unwonted scruple of conscience in 
appropriating a poem of which I had diseovered 
not only the existence but the authorship? The 
method he generally adopted, and frankly acknow- 


ledged, without disguise or attempt at concealment, 
of entering into the labours of his predecessors, has 
rendered his task of editing comparatively easy. 
“Convey, the wise it call,” as Ancient Pistol 
remarked ; but “de mortuis nil nisi bonum ”*; 
and it must be cordially admitted that Mr. Dykes 
Campbell brought qualifications to his task that. 
made him a worthy fellow-worker in any literary 
field which in his later years he undertook to till. 


Memoirs and Recollections. 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. [Edited by Thomas Allsop.] 2 vols, 
8vo., London, 1836. 

Recollections of the Early Years of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and Robert Southey. By Joseph Cottle, 2 vols, 
8vo., London, 1837, 

Life of 8. T. C, ‘By James Gilman. (Vol. i. only pub- 
lished.) 8vo. London, William Pickering, 1837. . 

Notes of Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare, Edited, 
with Preface, by John Payne Collier. 

Life of Coleridge, with some Inedited Documenta. By 
Aloys Brandl. (An English translation has been pub- 
lished of the original German work.) 

Coleridge. By H. D. Traill, In the series of “ English 
Men of Letters,” published by Macmillan & Co. 

The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, By James 
Dykes Campbell. Enlarged from the Introducto: 
Memoir prefixed to his edition of Coleridge's ‘ Poeti 
Works.’ London: Macmillan & Co. [1893-4.] 

The best short papers on Coleridge are ‘ My First 
Acquaintance with Poets,’ by William litt, 
published in the Liberal; the Elian Essay, by 
Charles Lamb, in which Coleridge is introduced ; 
the famous chapter on Coleridge in Carlyle’s ‘ Life 
of John Sterling,’ London, 1851 ; and a portion of 
De Quincey’s ‘ Autobiographic Sketches.’ There 
is a short memoir of or essay on Coleri by 
Leigh Hunt, in the book entitled ‘Lord Byron 
and his Contemporaries,’ originally published in 
one volume, quarto, in 1828, and afterwards in two 
octavo volumes in 1830. There is also a portrait 
and sketch of S. T. C. in the Fraser Gallery of Por- 
traits, the drawing by Daniel Maclise, and the 
letterpress presumably by Maginn ; and there are 
incidental notices of Coleridge, innumerable and 
of the highest importance, in Charles Lamb’s 
published letters ; as also in Clement Carlyon’s 
‘Recollections of Early and Late Years’; ia the 
memoirs of Wordsworth and Southey ; in Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Autobiography’; in Crabb Robinson’s 
‘Diary’; and in Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘ Journal 
of a Tour in Scotland in 1803.’ 

Ricnarp Herxe SHEPHERD. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ricaarp Herve is mistaken in 
asserting that ‘ Remorse’ appeared at Drury Lane 
under the auspices of Lord Byron. That tragedy 


* While the present instalment of my bibliography is 
passing through the press, the premature death, at the 
age of fifty-six, of Mr. Dykes pbell, at Tunbridge 
Wells, a few days before Whitsuntide, is announced, 
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was brought out with considerable success in 
January, 1813, whereas Byron did not become a 
member of the Drury Lane sub-committee until 
early in June, 1815. That Byron entertained a 
high opinion of this tragedy is proved by the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter which he wrote to 
Coleridge on March 31, 1815 :— 

“ We have bad nothing to be mentioned in the same 
breath with ‘Remorse’ for very many years; and I 
should think that the reception of that play was suffi- 
cient to encourage the hivhest hopes of author and 
audience.”-——See Moore's ‘ Life of Byron, p. 278, Murray, 


1838, 
Ricsarp FEpccumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Massincer.—I have repeatedly met, in the 
course of the last twelvemonth, a name which I 
think may throw some light on the origin of the 
name of our great dramatist who lies interred in 
St. Saviour’s Churchyard. On the last occasion it 
was in a paragraph in the Pall Mall Gazette, under 
the heading, ‘On a new Infectious Bacillus,’ or 
some title to that effect, wherein it is stated that 
M. Chantemesse, a sanitary inspector in Paris, 
had taken the infection and recently recovered 
from it. I have since heard that M. Chantemesse is 
an eminent member of the medical faculty in that 
city. Now this name, one of a numerous group 
of words of a similar form, means Mass-singer. 
May it not, then, be possible that our dramatist 
derives his name from one who became noted as a 
member of the choir in the celebration of high 
mass? A name of very similar formation, Bell- 
ringer, is an existing English patronymic. 

In the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ we 
read : “ Wood conjectures that he [Massinger] was 
supported at the university by Henry Herbert, 
second Earl of Pembroke, until he offended his 
— by adopting the Roman Catholic religion.” 

is is a mistake—it is Gifford who makes the 
conjecture ; there is nothing whatever about it in 
Wood. The strong Catholic tone in the ‘ Renegado’ 
the ‘ Virgin Martyr,’ and ‘ Maid of Honour,’ upon 
which Gifford founds his conjecture is just what 
might be expected from a member of a family 
which owed its name to the participation of its 
founder in the Roman Catholic ritual. 

It is conceivable (I do not say very probable) 
that Massinger may be a translation of Chante- 
messe, and that the two families may have a 
common origin. I have heard of a M. Reynard 
who used to give French lessons in London under 
the name of Mr. Fox, and I believe that there are 
several well-known instances of a similar pro- 
ceeding. The mention of M. Reynard reminds me 
of the proper name Chanteclair, which belongs to 
the same class of words as Chantemesse, in which 
it seems to me that clair may be read as a sub- 
stantive as in le clair de la lune, 80 that the word 
may be construed as signifying the “ herald of the 


dawn,” the songster qui chante le clair matinal. I 
know that Johnson refers the clair to the sound of 
the crow, and Skeat renders Chanticleer as equi- 
valent to clear-singer ; but this does not settle the 
question, as the examples of verb-noun words where 
the second part of the word is an adjective are 
very much fewer in number than those in which it 
is a substantive. Latham ingeniously, but it seems 
to me perversely, chooses to derive Chanticleer from 
the single word canticularius. 

I have seen Massinger’s fine play ‘A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts’ acted in a London theatre, and 
always think of the last scene, where Sir Giles 
Overreach goes mad on the stage, in connexion 
with Irving’s powerful impersonation of Mathias in 
‘ The Bells.’ 

Now that a scheme is on foot to raise a memo- 
rial to our great dramatist in St. Saviour’s Church, 
I have thought that any, even a conjectural, addi- 
tion to the little that is known of his own and 
his family history might be deemed worthy of 
attention. As it is always the unforeseen which 
happens, who knows whether an inquiry among the 
honourable families who bear the name of Chante- 
messe might not serve to elicit some trace of 
connexion between them and the family of Mas- 
singer ?* 

As regards the j sound of the g in the name 
Massinger, supposing this to have been so from 
the first, it is only what occurs in the word 
stingy, which Skeat derives from sting, and adds 
that the last-named word is still pronounced stinje 
in Wiltshire, which, by the way, is the very county 
in which the Massingers were settled. 

In evidence of the scarcity of French words 
composed of verb and adjective, I may mention 
that an illustrious savant, who was recently in 
London (a recognized brilliant writer of his native 
tongue), was able to rattle off to me a scoré of 
words of the Chante-messe type (like our kill-joy, 
marplot, turncoat), but could only think of three 
of the allied adjectival form. Of these one, gagne- 
petit, is not entitled to count, as petit here means 
peu; the others were a disagreeable word ending 
in sec and Lafontaine’s charming creation (if it is 
his), trotte-menu (short-stepper) fora mouse, I 
suppose that Chanteloup (the famed abode of the 


* Mr. Barber, in his recent book on ‘ English Sur- 
names,’ connects that of Massinger with Massingham, 
the name of two Norfolk parishes. In bis great play the 
poet makes Justice Greedy complain that he cannot get 
the cook to serve up the fawn for dinner “ with a Norfolk 
dumpling in its belly.” I do not suppose that any one 
will infer from this that he had any family connexion 
with the county named. It is curious, however, that the 
Norfolk dumpling in the past (as the Norfolk jacket 
seems likely to do in the future) should have been able 
to maintain its supremacy for over three centuries, 
Mr. M. A. Lower, in his‘ Dictionary of Family Names’ 
(1860), discusses the name Massingberd, and gives an 
entry to Massingham, but is silent as to Massinger. 
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Choiseuls) may mean ot le loup chante (chante 
ironicé for hurle), but that Chantilly, the future 
royal appanage of the Institute of France, cannot 
be resolved into Chante-tilleul (tilleul =tilia Euro- 
pea), the first syllable being more likely to mean 
champ, as in Chamfort, than chante. It is, however, 
noteworthy that trees can and do sing, as was first 
made known to me bya lady, who was able to 
name to me one or more in Battersea Park, which 
she had not seen, and to which our backs were 
turned, by means of the particular notes or sounds 
they emitted when blown upon by the wind. 


Kosner anv Trira Meat.—The general public 
are by this time conversant with the first term, 
which signifies fit and legal. The other is its 
antithesis, viz., prohibited. The early Jews of the 
realm were as punctilious as regards flesh-meat as 
are the majority of their successors nowadays. 
That which they refused to eat by reason of its 
being ritually excluded they sold to Christian 
butchers; but the authorities stepped in, and 
would not suffer the latter to deal in it. The 
temptation, however, was great, as the meat was 
sold by the Jews at a cheap figure, and realized a 

profit. In 1285 Roger de Lakenham and 
ohn the pastyman were fined for selling trifa 
meat in Norwich; and about the same period 
John Bibol had also to pay an amercement for 
similar trading in Hereford. Kosher meat does 
not figure in the early records. M. D. Davis. 


Custom.—At a court leet holden 
_ 11, 1763, in and for the manor of Runcton 

olme, co. Norfolk, were appointed, for each of 
the “towns ” of Runcton and Holme, a hog-ringer, 
a pinder, a whin reeve, and a flag reeve, to serve 
for one year next ensuing. 

E. 
Eder Bridge. 


Bey. Joyson’s ‘Enoiish Grammar.’ — 
Lowndes does not mention any such work, and it 
seems to be scarce, and I have never seen nor 
heard of any copy except my own. The title is : 


“The English Grammar, Made By Ben. Iobnson, 
For the benefit of all Strangers, out of his observation 
of the English Language now spoken, and in use, Con- 
suetudo, cetissima, loquendi Magistra, utendumgq, plané 
sermone, ut , cui publica forma est, Quinct. 
Printed m.po.x1,” 


The size is 74 in. by 11 in., pp. 84, unbound and 
uncut, The first page has “ The Preface ”:— 


“The profit of Grammar is great to Strangers, who 
are to live in ion, and co with vs; and, 
it is honourable to ourselves, For, by it we communicate 
all our labours, studies, profits without an Interpreter. 
Wee free our Language from the opinion of Rudenesse, 
and Barbarisme, wherewith it is mistaken to be diseas’d ; 
We shew the Copie of it, and Matchablenesse, with 
other Tongues ; we ripen the wits of our owne Children, 
and Youth sooner by it, and advance their knowledge. 


Confusion of Language, a Curse. Experience, breedeth 
Art: Lacke of Experience, Chance. Experience, Obser- 
vation, Sense, Induction, are the fower Tryers of Arts, 
It is ridiculous to teach anything for undoubted Truth, 
that Sense and Experience, can confute. So Zeno dis- 
puting of Quies, was confuted by Diogenes, rising up 
and walking. In Grammer [sic], not so much the In- 
vention as the Disposition is to be commended: Yet 
we must remember, that the most excellent creatures 
are not ever borne perfect ; to leave Beares and Whelps 
and other failings of Nature.” 
Este. 


[Gifford says, “The ‘Grammar,’ which Jonson had 
prepared for the press, was destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion in his study. What we have here, therefore, are 
rather the materials for a grammar than a perfect work” 
(Jonson's ‘ Works,’ ix. 254). The “materials” are re- 
printed. 


Tue Taatcnep Corrace at — 
The following is a cutting from the Stamford Post 
of April 6 :— 

“ The old thatched cottage at Paddington, in the near 
neighbourhood of the churches of St. Mary and St. 
David, is threatened with destruction. It has survived 
the Manor House, the village green, the stocks, and the 
old church, and now it is to be pulled down to allow of 
an ecclesiastical structure being raised on its site. It is 
known as Chambers’s Cottage, so called after a Bond 
Street banker who lived there in the early part of the 
century. The building is of great antiquity, its walls 
consisting of a rubble of pebbles and broken flint. The 
interior is very quaint, and antiquaries have found much 

leasure in investigating the place. With ite quaint- 
ooking walls, its old-fashioned porches, dormer win- 
dows, and thatched roof, the little building seems alto- 
gether out of place in a pepulous portion of a great 
city ; but it has been well cared for, and only necessity 
now compels its removal.” 
Cever er Avpax. 


‘ Franxenstein.’—It is singular how steadily 
and persistently Victor Frankenstein and his 
monster are confused. The latest contributor to 
the unfortunate derangement is a writer on R. L. 
Stevenson in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review. This essayist finds Stevenson, as Steven- 
son’s friends are prone to find him, inferior in 
various respects to Scott and others, and in the 
particular instance of ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ trium- 
phantly puts him over the author of ‘ Frankenstein.’ 
Of Frankenstein himself he writes in this 
amusing strain 

“Frankenstein is old; he was, too, an accident, a 
mistake in mechanics, the penalty, indeed, of overpeering 
science, but with some rudiments of moral disquietude, 
and, above all, not a dweller beneath his doomed creator's 
skin.” —Quarterly Review, No, 360, p. 349. 

The reader who is not familiar with Franken- 
stein’s ‘rudiments of moral disquietude’ may 
peruse leisurely chap. v. of the romance. 

Tuomas Bayne 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Breepixe Stoxes.—The curious superstition 
connected with perforated stones, mentioned on 


p. 413 ante, remind me of a still more curious 
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superstition which prevailed in Essex half a 
century ago. It was believed that certain stones 
the power of breeding other stones. I 
remember being taken by a man of the upper 
labouring class to see a well-known breeding 
stone which lay on the sward by the side of a 
lane in the parish of South Weald, near Brent- 
wood. It was seemingly a water-worn block of 
sandstone, or possibly, I have since thought, of 
ding stone, which would explain a great deal. 
t was larger than a man’s head, with a cup- 
shaped cavity the size of a small orange, in which 
lay a pebble about as big as an acorn. I was told 
that this pebble continually grew larger, and that 
if it were removed the breeding stone would begin 
to breed another. It was evident that the man 
firmly believed what he told me, and he got quite 
angry when I ventured to cast a doubt upon the 
story. I shall be curious to learn whether any 
other breeding stones are known. 
Isaac Taytor. 


A Fovunpatiow Sacririce is s by the 
following curious discovery, repo in the York- 
shire Herald of May 31 :— 


“It waa recently ascertained that the tower of Dar- 
rington Church, about four miles from Pontefract, had 
suffered some damage during the winter gales. The 
foundations were carefully examined, when it was found 
that under the west side of the tower, only about a 
foot deep from the surface, the body of a man had been 
placed in a sort of bed in the solid rock, and the west 
wall was actually resting upon his skull. The gentle 
vibration of the tower had opened the sutures in the 
skull and caused a crack of about two and a half 
inches long. The grave must have been prepared 
and the wall placed with deliberate intention upon 
the head of the person buried; and this was done with 
such care and art that all remained as placed for at 
least six hundred years, till, in fact, the storm of 
December last found out the weak place. The place 
= ho be seen, being protected by a framework of 


Sr. Swirary, 


Tue First Seaman woo Navicatep a STeam- 
SHIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC.— 


“Lieut. Richard Roberts, R.N., commander of the 
President steam vessel when lost with all on board on 
his return from America in 1841, was the third son of 
Richard Roberts, of Ardmore, near Passage, in the county 
of Cork, and entered the navy at an early age. He was 
the first seaman who navigated a steamer across the 
Atlantic in command of the Sirius, and on his return 
to England after this successful experiment, as it was 
then considered to be, was appointed to the British 
Queen, and from her transferred to the unfortunate 
President. His last word to me when he heard of this 
appointment I can never forget: ‘D—n it, Croker, it is 
too hard to be forced into a vessel to give her character.’ 
In a memorable action in the annals of the British Navy 
(see London Gazette of April 18, 1829), Roberts may be 
said as senior mate to have fought the Black Joke, a 
tender on the African station with two guns and fifty- 
five men, when she captured the Almirante, a Spanish 
slaver, mounting fourteen guns with a crew of eighty 
men, with four hundred and sixty-six slaves on for 


which Roberts with the no less t lieutenant who 
commanded the Black Joke received respectively their 
promotions ; Lieut. Henry Downes to the rank of com- 
mander, and Roberts, whol think was slightly wounded, 
to that of lieutenant. I have eaid no less gallant, because, 
though Roberts actually fought the Black Joke, Downes, 
being confined to his cabin with the gout, ordered himself 
to be swung upon deck in his cot te witness the action. 
There was published, if I remember correctly, a print of 
the affair, and the Black Joke, a captured slaver herself, 
was subsequently taken into the service and renam 
the Pair mond, as a jocular compliment to Mrs. 
Croker, the wife of the Secretary of the Admiralty.” 
The above interesting account is from the pen 
of Crofton Croker, and was given to me for publica- 
tion many years ago. Circumstances prevented my 
using it, fortunately perhaps, for the little memoir 
seems worthy of a more —— repositcry than 
the pages of a periodical. . A. Wars. 


Pors’s Lives on Appisoy. — Macaulay, in 
criticizing these lines (‘ Life and Writings of Addi- 
son’), says 

“Tt is not merely unjust, but ridiculous, to describe 
a man who made the fortune of almost every one of his 
intimate friends, as ‘ so obliging that he ne'er obliged.’ ” 
Could anything be more dense? Macaulay's words 
prove Pope's point, which obviously is that Addison 
was so prodigal of his favours that they ceased to 
be regarded as such. It is strange that Mark 
Pattison should quote this criticism without com- 
ment. W. H. Davin. 

46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


Lorp Mowzoppo THE Darwinian THEORY. 
—Since a casual reference of mine to Lord Mon- 
boddo and his opinions, in a letter to the Daily 
News a few weeks ago, I have been surprised to 
find that his plain statement of one of the central 
facts of Darwinism is unknown even to well-read 
men. In a letter to Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Burgess, dated Edinburgh, Jan. 31, 1783, Lord 
Monboddo says :— 

“] will venture to affirm that by your visit to Peter 
[the “ Wild Boy} you have enlarged your ideas of our 
species, and acquired a truer knowledge of it than is to 
be acquired from all the modern books put together, that 
have been written on the subject. The = that have 
not those enlarged views of the species, and cannot con- 
ceive the progress of man from a mere animal to an 
intellectual creature, will not believe but that Peter is 
an "4 ‘ ‘ Life of Bp. Burgess,’ second. 
edi 41, p. 67. 


‘THE WRONG END OF THE sTiIcK.”—I think this 
hrase may very well have arisen from the practice, 
ormerly so common, of masters beating their ser- 
vants. The right end of the stick was that held 
in the master’s hand, whilst the other was the 
wrong end, or (as our American cousins would say) 
the “business” end. The servant would satmallr 
“get hold of the wrong end of the stick,” but it 


would not much avail him, it would soon be 
wrested from him, and the result would be more 
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stick. Hence “to get hold of the wrong end of 
tion, or to 
get the worst of it. acter W. Sxear. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Some ‘Promproriom’ Dirricurtizs (MS. 
Wincuester).—I am preparing for the E.E.T.S. 
an edition of the Winchester MS. of the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ and have nearly completed 
the work of annotation. I should be extremely 
grateful if some of the learned Anglicists who con- 
tribute to ‘N. & Q.’ would help me in the illus- 
tration of some of the obscure words which are to 
be found below. I ask especially for illustrative 
‘quotations from English authors. Of course I 
should be glad to have suggestions on the ety- 
mology of some of these obscure words ; but the 
important matter is the acquisition of independent 
evidence with regard to the form or usage of these 
words from perfectly trustworthy sources. 

Akyr of pe see flowyng : Impetus maris. 

Haly or be-hatyd : Ezosus. 

Toppe or folte: Ioppus. This word appears to 
mean “a dull fellow, a fool.” The Lat. Joppus 
occurs as the rendering of Javel. I have not been 


$ Harl. MS. (Way) reads 
Tuwere, Heber MS. Iver, Pynson Juwr’. 

Toy or play that be-gynnyp with sorow and 
endyth with gladnesse: Commedia. I can find 
no other instance of Joy in the sense of “a drama.” 
The word is also applied, like the word “ play,” to 
@ tragedy: Joy or play pat begennyp with sad- 
nesse and endyth with sorow and grevowsnesse : 
Tragedia. 

Kypptre off a wel: Telo. 

Koley, privey: Cloaca. Harl. MS, (Way) reads 
kocay, priay. 

Kevtyn as cattys: Catillo, Harl. MS. (Way) 
reads kewtyn. 

Lad, thang: ligula, Harl. MS. (Way) reads 
Ladde thwonge. 

Le of threde : ligatura. Qu. etym. ? 

Lewte cuppe. potte or vessel or mesure, 

Loke of hey : vola. 

Lowmysh: Arduliosus. In Harl. MS. (Way) 
the word is glossed canicus. 

Mekkyng or bochmente in byyng: Ampli- 
Jicamen, Supplementum, Augmentum, 

Mendowre : memor. 

Mothewoke neper to nesch ner to hard: dumollis. 


Murch lyty] man: Nanus, Sessillus. 
Musteryn: Mussito. 
Nyrvyl or lytyl man : pusillus, Nanus. 
Powpe hole styke : Copulus. 
Repon of a bale : Repula, Repulus. In Harl. 
MS. (Way) Repulsa. 

Roospeys wine: vinum rosatum. 

Raskyn: Exalo. 

Rowdyows blast or wyrylwynd: Turbo. Harl. 
MS. (Way) reads Rowdyonys, Pynson Rowdyons. 

Run or brine of salt. 

Roytyn or go ydyl abowte : vagor. 

Roryn or chaungyn one chaffure for anoder 
Campio. 

Ruddone idem quod rubbone. 

Rowtyn or throwyn : proicio. 

Salve: Saliva. 

Scowlyd: Radiatus. 

Serete or lethy : Gracilis. See Harl. MS. (Way). 

Scu spere in an howse idem quod screne, 

Scute or shorte: Curtus. Scut garment: Nep- 
ticula, Scut hare. 

Seyle kepare or rewlar: preta. 

Sanctillus. 

Semys : apparencia, 

Seny of a ae : Indula. 

Senny of an Ine or hostry: Texera. 

Skywen of a gyld: Scabinus. 

Slete or a-slete: Oblique. 

Sloffynge or ongentyl etynge : voracio, lurcacitas. 

Spere or fres: fragilis. frees idem quod ffreel. 

Stragyn : patento. 

Targe or chartyr: Carta. 

Telte hayre: Cauda. 

Teltyd: caudatus. 

Tyre wyne, or wyne tyre. (No Latin equiva- 
lent.) 
Tripette: Tripula, Trita. A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“Sprr.”—A little London street girl, describing 
a likeness to her sister, was beard to remark, the 
other day, ‘‘She’s the spit of my Aunt Clara.” 
Why the spit ? & 
[Spit (vulgar), lixeness—image. ‘By Jove,’ cried 
Bugwash, ‘ you are a queer fellow—the very spit of your 
father.’—Theodore Hook.” (‘Standard Dict.’). 

“« The very spit of the one I had for years ; it’s a real 
rtrait.,—See Mayhew, ‘London Labour and the 
mdon Poor.” (‘Century Dictionary’). 


Tue Partois.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents who had a residential acquaintance 
with London between thirty and forty years ago 
recollect if there were any such peculiar pronuncia- 
tion of words and vowel-sounds then as now? For 
myself, I cannot remember the pronunciation of 
lydy for lady, nor similarfmonstrosities. And if 
my memory is good, and my conjecture correct that 
the vowel sounds have been corrupted in the last 
quarter of a century, how did the corruption arise? 


Cp. Rere or mothewoke. 
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In the southern counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Hampshire, I remember a peculiar broad 
sound of the letter a, which was almost unknown 
north of the Thames. Is there any connexion 
between the provincialisms of these counties and 


the modern London patois ? 
o H, ian ice. 
Bangalore. 


Lzonarpo pa Vinci; ‘Tae Last Sorrer.’— 
Where can I find a verification of the story that in 
the ae ag he rather fresco, of ‘ The Last Supper,’ 

0 painted a porcelain vase so ex- 
quisitely that people who came to see the fresco 
were more struck with and commented more on 
the painting of the vase than on the face and 
aspect of our Lord, and that, when this came to 
Leonardo’s ears, he immediately painted out the 
vase, remarking that it was on our Lord, and not 
on any accessories, that he wanted attention fixed ? 
The small, empty space at the right hand of our 
Lord may have given some foundation for the 
story, if not true. Again, Where did Mrs. Jame- 
son, in her ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ get her 
authority for the identification of the apostles in 
the same picture ? W. E. Layrrtoy, F.S.A. 

Saffron Walden. 


Perers Famity.—There was a Nicholas Peters, 
Usher of the Exchequer, Dublin, 1704, whose 
father was from Cologne, on the Rhine. He 
was granted a coat of arms (see Burke’s ‘ Armory’). 
Can any of your na ders give me par- 
ticulars of this family ? Exoracum. 


Gorozs Famity.—Can one tell me who the 
Mrs. Jane Gorges, widow, was who, on May 25, 
1657, married, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Sir 
Hugh Middleton, Bart., grandson of the Sir Hugh 
of New River fame? She is described as of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. Who was her “Gorges” 
husband ? G. Mityer 


Lorp Morpavunt.—In the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, in which the history of 
the family of Rumbold is given, mention is made 
of a “ staunch royalist, Lord Mordaunt of Avalon 
and Ryegate.” Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say 
who this Lord Mordaunt was, where his place 
Avalon is or was, and if his lordship is known to 
have left any papers ? H. F. 


Lones or Kinsate Banpoy.—In the 
‘Clerical Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross’ 
mention is made of a Thomas Long, Dean of Cork 
in 1582, died 1607. Was he one of the Longs of 
Limerick city or Kilkenny city, of both of whom 
record remains from a very early period? Was 
this Thomas Long father to one Thomas Long 
who died in Kinsale 1603-4? A great-grandson 
of this latter Thomas—John Long—was living in 


Bandon temp. Jac. II., and, as a Jacobite, had 
his property confiscated in the reign of William and 
Mary. Was this John Long father to an Edward 
Long, who lived in or near Bandon a 
eighteenth century? I have heard it stated 
Thomas Long of Kinsale was descended from a 
John Long of Wraxall, Wilts, but I do not know 
on what grounds. Any information on above- 
named persons will be most gratefully received. 
Francesca. 


‘Ectectic Review.’—Is there any possibility 
of ascertaining who wrote the various articles about 
Austro-Hungarian affairs in the Eclectic Review in 
the early fifties? The veteran Francis Pulezky 
states in his ‘My Life and Time’ that one of those 
articles—he does not remember which—was written 
by the late Count Julius Andrassy while on visit 
to London from Paris, at which latter place he 
was staying, first as the minister of the young 
Hungarian republic, and subsequently, after the 
surrender at Vilagos, as political refugee. 
L. L. K. 

Castrrens.—Some years ago a distinguished 
politician wrote in the visitors’ book at Raby 
Castle a set of verses in which the following refer- 
ence occurs. Speaking of some one’s mercilessness 
he writes that in comparison— 

Herodias, that fury, 

Who revelled in Jewry, 

And the wife of Castreens 

Were but girls in their ‘teens, 
The writer died shortly after, and no research has 
been able to elucidate the obscure reference to the 
“wife of Castreens.” Perhaps some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ can help. P. E. R. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HisTorIAn, 
—Sir Richard Tempest, the last of the name of 
Bollyng and Bracewell, by his will, dated 1657, 
bequeaths the Manor of Bracewell, &c., ‘‘ unto my 
beloved cozen John Rushworth of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to hold to him and his heirs for everr.” Oan any 
reader show the family connexion; or by what 
means Tempest was entitled to claim Rushworth 
as his cousin ? T. T. 

Bradford. 


Poems sy Georce Exuis Inman. (See 4" 8, 
Vv. 225, 326.)—Tbree poems of marvellous power 
and directness of expression—‘ Old Morgan at 
Panama,’ ‘ Haroun Alraschid,’ and ‘ Jarl Rollo’— 
were contributed by this little-known writer to 
Bentley's Miscellany, and were republished in the 
* Bentley Ballads,’ the first two in the editions of 
1858 and 1862, and all three in the edition of 
1869. The memoir of him in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ states that “ He is said to 
have published a small volume of poems,” and 
gives a reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8S. v. 326, 
where the same fact is mentioned, but without any 
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details by which the volume can be identified. I 
have failed to trace it in the Library of the British 
Museum, and the object of my present query is to 
ask where and under what title it is to be found. 
R. 


Litac.—What is the derivation of this name? 
Some botanical books say it is so named 
its scent is like the lily. What shrub did Cowper 
inclade under lilac in ‘ Task,’ book vi. }— 

The lilac, various in array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 

With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all, 
How many white lilacs are there ? 

Arruur Hossey. 


Joun Mirtox.—The ‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
under date of September 25, 1647, contains the 
names of a number of citizens of London ordered 
by the House of Commons to be indicted in the 
King’s Bench for high treason, ‘‘for aiding and 
abetting the late Force upon the Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” Among these names occurs that of “ John 
Milton, Junr.” That this refers to the poet cannot 
be doubted. But I hardly understand his con- 
nexion with this affair. The “Force upon the 
Houses” on July 26 previously, when the mob 
compelled the Parliament to repeal a new Militia 
ordinance, seems to have been in support of the 
Presbyterian section of the Parliament, to which 
party the poet was, as is well known, a violent 
opponent. Whether Milton was actually sent to 
prison may be doubted. On October 1 the Houses 
ordered a declaration of their intention “to desist 
from prosecuting any more that were active or 
abettors in the late Tamults.” Of this declaration 
the poet probably had the benefit. 

W. Dz 


Ay Oi Patntixc,—I have in my possession an 
oil painting upon panel, 9 in. by 7 in., representing 
an old lady in a roff, with finely painted diamond 
tiara or high head-gear, delicately painted, with a 
high hood rising from the shoulder, so as to protect 
the back of the head ; dress of black velvet; gloves 
in her hands and rings on the fingers. The in- 
scription above, in German, as I interpret it, is as 
follows. I should be glad if any correspondent of 
yours could afford me information about the lady, 
who appears to be sixty to seventy years old :— 

“ Magdalena Traltz, Borough of John of the Two 
Bridges, Germaglin, a Daughter of the Duke William of 
Piolch and Maria, Duchess of Austria, by the Father of 
the King Ferdinand the lst, The Lady Mother of Maria, 
Duchess and first Princess of Hugern.” 

Payne, 


Heron’s Piomes anp Knicuts or roe Garter. 
—From Lady Dorothy Nevill’s interesting book 
* Mannington and the Walpoles, Earls of Orford’ 
(1894, pp. 35, 36) I extract the following note :— 


“I forgot to mention that in the last room [the 
library) I bave described there is a table with a glass 
top containing many curious snuff-boxes, besides family 
relics, such as the heron’s plume belonging to Sir R. 
Walpole, and worn by him at bis installation as Knight 
of the Garter. I cannot find out whether the custom 
of wearing a heron'’s plume—the one feather of many 
herons—was then the custom of the day, but I give the 
—~ | alc transmitted to me from my earliest child- 

I do not know if the assistance of ‘ N. & Q.’ has 
been invoked; but if not I venture to ask if any- 
thing is known of the subject referred to, and 
whether it had assumed the dignity of a custom. In 
the latter case, what was its origin, and at what 
dete did it commence ? A. ©. W. 


DIsPENSATIONS FOR Potycamy.—InChambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ ii. 669, I find the following para- 
graphs :— 

“The warrant of approval of the marriage of Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse, to Marguerite de Staal while he was 
living with Catherine of Saxony, his first wife, is dated 
Dec. 7, 1539, and is subscribed by eight doctors of 
divinity, including Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer. The 
marriage took place March 4, 1540. 

“A still more liberal dispensation from the ordinary 
rules of morality was in the last century accorded by 
the Calvinistic cle of Prussia to the reigning king, 
Frederick William I1., nephew and successor of Frederick 
the Great, to have three wives at the same time, Eliza- 
beth of Brunswick, the Princess of Hesse, and 
Countess of Euhof. The authorization granted by the 
divines was, like that of Luther and his brethren, founded 
on the principle that it was better to contract an illegal 
marriage than to pursue habitually a course of immorality 
and error.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 244, E. R., speaking of 
the licence for polygamy granted by Bucer, Luther, 
and Melanchthon to Philip of Hesse, adds, “‘On 
the strength of this precedent the Protestant Con- 
sistory of Berlin granted a similar one to Frederick 
William IL. of Prussia.” I should like to be 
referred to some English books which contain a 
more particular account of the dispensation to 
Frederick William. I specify English books, as I 
am unable to read German. Cc. B. 


Sampson : Rossow: Casar.—I shall be very 
much indebted to any of your readers if they will 
kindly communicate with me direct should they in 
the course of their antiquarian researches come 
across any particulars affecting the following 
families: Sampson, of Colyton, co. Devon ; 
Robson, of Malton, co. York; Rev. J. H. A. 
of Ely, co. Cambs. (Rev.) K. H. 

sly. 


Miss Manninc.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can find information about Miss 
Manning (Mrs. Rathbone), the author of ‘The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,’ ‘ Mary Powell,’ 
&c.? There is a list of her books in Allibone’s 
‘ Dictionary of English Literature,’ but beyond 
this I can find nothing. J. O. N. 
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Beglics, 


“SORELLA CUGINA.” 
S. vi. 88, 215, 414.) 

Mr. Warren and R. E. B. have failed to give 
any explanation of this expression, and I 
myself should have failed also if I had been left to 
my own devices. I possess several Italian diction- 
aries, among them the huge work of Tommaseo in 
eight large quarto volumes; but I am sorry to say 
that not even in that nor in his large book on 
Italian synonyms did I find any special informa- 
tion upon this point. I therefore had to turn for 
help to the poor Italian governess who has been 
so much discredited, and she immediately solved 
the difficulty. 

Sorella cugina (lit. sister [who is a] cousin) is 
the daughter of a father’s brother; and 
cugino (lit. brother [who is a] cousin) is the son of 
a father's brother. The latter expression is much 
less used than the former, and instead of it cugino 

no is much more frequently heard ; whilst, 
cugina germana is used, my informant has never 
heard nor seen it. But cousins on the mother’s 
side, or even on the father’s side when born of 
paternal aunts, never have the title of sorella or 
fratello, or germano (a), given to them. They are 
cugint or cugine only (though, of course, di primo 
grado may be added if thought necessary). Natur- 
ally, however, when there is no special wish or 
need to point out the exact relationship, cugino and 
cugina are used of all the four sorts of first cousins, 
or indeed of any other cousins. Buono (a) is often 
added t cousin is but even then 
cugino (a) buono (a) is especially of the 
children of paternal uncles; and if they are the 
children of maternal uncles or aunts, ‘‘ da parte di 
madre (mamma) ” is added. 

What is the reason of this? It is because the 
Italians hold, and I believe rightly, that the most 
distinctive characteristics of a family are preserved 
only or chiefly in the male line, and, to more 
precisely, in the males of that male line. Everybody 
who has many relations must, I should say, have 
noticed this. I have noticed it in my own family. 
There is a certain resemblance, mental as well as 
physical, between all of us who bear my own sur- 
name, whilst those of my cousins who bear another 
surname and are descended either from my mother’s 
brothers and sisters or from my paternal aunts are 
of an altogether different type. They take after 
the families whose surname they bear. Women 
modify, of course, the families into which they 
enter, and often improve the stock, but there are 
certain family characteristics transmitted through 
the males which the women leave more or less 
unchanged for a great length of time. This is the 
reason, I take it, why a wife takes, and should 
take, her husband’s name. She really does merge 


to a great extent, though, of course, by no means 
wholly, in his family. The same thing is more 
easily remarked in royal families. The Bourbon 
nose, the Austrian thick upper lip, have been 
rpetuated for centuries, and through the males. 
f there had not been the Salic law, these royal 
families would have been constantly changing their 
type. In the English royal family one cannot 
expect to find much resemblance to the old English 
kings; the line has been too often perpetuated 
through the daughters. Even when a younger 
branch takes the place of an elder branch, certain 
family characteristics are perpetuated so long as 
the change takes place in the male line. Thus, 
when many years ago I saw the present Duc de 
Nemours, f- astonished to see how like he was 
to Henri IV. who had died nearly two and a half 
centuries before. In the case of racehorses also, in 
which the pedigree is as jealously looked after as 
in the case of kings, the same principle seems to 
prevail. Good dams are, of course, selected, but 
the quality of the progeny seems to be held to 
depend more especially on the sire. At any rate, 
the sire of a racehorse is very much more frequently 
mentioned in the records of races than the dam. 
In Italian, therefore, sorella and fratello are pre- 
fixed to cugina and cugino respectively, because the 
relationship on the male side, as I have described 
it, is considered to be almost that of a sister and 
brother. And, indeed, the 
greater objection to marriages between the children 
of eather than to those between the children of 
sisters. I do not know that in Italian the relation- 
ship between the children of brothers was (as 
might be inferred) ever denoted by the words 
sorella and fratello, but that it might well have 
been so is shown by the fact that germano, in the 
Venetian dialect, according to Tommaseo=a first 
cousin (i.¢., brother's son), whilst the same word 
in a different form, viz., hermano, in Spanish 
= brother. 
With regard to the S prima hermana, 
cannot speak nearly so bs vy as I have only 
my dictionaries to refer to, and cannot consult any 
native of the coun Taboada (s. v. primo) is, 
however, very explicit, and defines the expression 
as “ cousine ine, issue de frére et de scour,” 
and I find same definition also in the large 


rely Spanish encyclopedic dictionary published 
by Roig (Madrid, 1872). This is as it is 
in French, for there, so far as I myself know, and 
according to Littré, cousin germain may be applied 
to any sort of first cousin, and is not limited to 
the sons of two brothers. 

In Italian we have also the analogous zio 
cugino= first cousin of one’s father or mother, and 
nipote cugino=son of a first cousin, whether male 
or female. Only here, as may be gathered from 
what I have said, the restrictions which I have 
stated above to exist in the case of sorella cugina, 
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&c., do not apply. These two ex ions are not 
however, much used. In French these relation- 
ships are ex by “onele, tante, neveu, niece, 
& Ia mode de Bretagne,”* which I discussed in 
7® §. vi. 515; and in Lancashire I am told that 
“Welsh aunt” is often used of the female first 
cousin of a father or mother, whilst I know, of my 
own knowledge, that “aunt” alone is sometimes 
used in other parts of England to express the same 
relationship, and, indeed, “aunt” or “ Welsh aunt” 
is much shorter and more convenient than “ first 
cousin of my father (or mother)” or “first cousin 
once removed.” But my informant has never 
heard of “ Welsh uncles, nieces, or nephews.” 
With regard to “brother german,” however, 
R. E. B. appears to be correct when he says it= 
“brother by full blood.” At any rate, fratello 
germano is so used in Italian (Tommaseo), and frire 
germain in French (Littré). The meaning of the 
Lat. germanus seems, however, to be a little more 
uncertain. Prof. Skeat (s.v. german) tells us, 
indeed, that it is used only of brothers and sisters 
who have the same parents ; but Forcellini (who, 
of course, quotes passages in support) says that, 
though it is much more comma used in this 
sense, it is also used of those who have the same 
father or the same mother only. FF. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Cipriani vii. 429).—Mnr. Firer is too 
well informed on all things relating to Fulham to 
trust much to Croker’s book wherever a difficult 
point has to be met. He gives a house in Dead- 
man’s Lane, p. 201, as Cipriani’s. The house was 
there ; I have, however, little doubt myself that 
Cipriani never was. What Croker says at p. 181 
is simply the result of his slovenly way of reading 
Faulkner. Faulkner was a very unmethodic 
writer, but knew a good deal more himself than 
he could make intelligible to his reader. Croker 
puts Cipriani next the workhouse at Fulham ; 
Faulkner locates him at Hammersmith. 

In Faulkner's ‘ Hammersmith’ a map faces p. 1, 
and that, to help investigation and lame descrip- 
tion forward, contains a grievous error. It marks 
as Great Church Lane what really should be Fal- 
ham Lane, running north, As may be seen by 
reference to the map in his book on Fulham, 
Great Church Lane ran at right angles and east- 
ward towards the Broadway from Fulham Lane. 
It was here that the old workhouse stood, on the 
left side as you made for the Broadway, about 
where the Latymer and Crispe Schools are now. 
It was next to this Cipriani’s house must have 


stood. Here he died, and was interred in the 
burial ground in the King’s Road, Chelsea. —_ 
Thorne blunders in the same way. There is a 
ueen Street given in Faulkner's plan of Fulham. 
his is a continuation westward of what I call 
Great Church Lane. Faulkner says that Ham- 
mersmith workhouse was in King Street, so the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is, perhaps, 
right in describing Cipriani’s house as being at 
the King’s Mews, which very likely branched 
from King Street. Ido not know if it exists now. 
All references in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ are, unfortunately, given in the lump, so 
you never can go straight to a book for any par- 
ticular fact required, but may have to wade 
through twenty volumes to find it. At a very 
early stage this was pointed out, and how to avoid 
it ; bat no change has been made. 
C. A. Warp. 


Charlecot, Walthamstow, E. 


“Coign oF Vantace” (8% vii. 227, 315, 
393).—The following extract shows that a “coign 
may be applied to a projecting spur of land, a pro- 
minence, on which open-air meetings were formerly 
held :— 

“On Tuesday, at Hexham Petty Sessions, three 
respectably dressed young men belonging to a 
were summoned for wilfully obstructing » footpath 
the village of Corbridge, on Sunday morning, March 31, 
Evidence having been given by the Corbridge constable 
as to the three defendants, along with a number of others, 
standing on the footpath, and causing persons on their 
way to their several places of worship to have to go 
several yards out of their way to pass them, Mr. Cheese- 
man, from the office of Mr. E. Clarke, Newcastle, who 
appeared for the defendants, denied tbat any wilful 
obstruction had been proved. He said that this — 
called the ‘ Coigns,’ was a place where the inbabitants 
of Corbridge had assembled for many years to discuss 
the events of the week. Mr. Forster, in his ‘ History of 
Corbridge,’ mentioned this place, and stated that to his 
day the people of the village still assembled there to 
discuss national and local affairs, and that it was still 
designated the ‘ Coigns Foot Parliament.’ Mr. R. Wallis 
(the Chairman of the Bench) said that though it was 
not a grievous matter, a conviction must follow. The 
defendants would each be fined a shilling and costs. It 
was a foolish thing of these young men to resist the police 
officer. He hoped it would be a warning to them and 
other young men not to obstruct this footway in future. 
I am indebted to the 
May 11, for the cutting, and was in hopes of con- 
sulting the local history referred to, but find that 


there seems to be no copy in the British Museum. 
AYEARR. 


I find in Chambaud’s French Dictionary, 
“‘ Tenir son coin” explained as “ Phrase du jeu de 
la Paune, défendre son cité.” Have we also in 


+ * Littré (s.v. “Mode 2”) gives “ Neveu, niéce a la mode 

de Bretagne,” and, both there and s,v, “ Neveu,” he 

gives quotations in support of the former. But I am | 

assured by Parisian friends that in Paris, at the present | 

time, these two relationships are much more commonly 
by petit cousin and petite cousine. 


French the phrase ‘Coin d’avantage”; or did 
“Coign of vantage” originate with Shakespeare ? 
If the latter be the case, I am very sure that we 
should not, as Shakespeare uses the word coign, 


| limit its meaning to the technical architectural 
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sense, but assign to it the same general sense of 
corner of any kind which is borne by the French 
word coin. 

_ The phrase “ coign of vantage” occurs only once 
in Shakespeare, the word coign in two other pas- 
sages besides. 

1. ‘ Machetb,’ I. vi. :— 

This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his loved mansioury, that the beaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle : 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 

The air is delicate. 

The “ coign of vantage ” which the martlet or martin 
chooses is any protected corner to which it can affix 
its pendent bed. These sweet guests of summer 
are at present busy building about my manse. 
One favourite baunt is under the shelter of a 
covered passage open at one end. Their nests are 
affixed to corners where the beams supporting the 
roof of the passage enter the walls. 

2. Coriolanus,’ V. iv. :— 

See you yon coign of the Capitol, yon corner-stone ? 
In this passage coign has doubtless its technical 
architectural sense. 

3. Pericles,’ III. i. :— 

By the four opposing coigns 

Which the world together joins. 
Here coign has no architectural sense at all, but 
means simply a corner, or, more properly, a point. 
The four opposing coigns are what Shakespeare else- 
where (‘ Merchant of Venice,’ II. vii.) calls “ the 
four corners of the earth,” and what we term the 
four cardinal points. In the days in which the 
imaginary Pericles was supposed to have lived the 
world was not regarded as a sphere, but as a flat 
circular disc, which, with its four cardinal points 
fixed in its rim, remained motionless in the centre 
of the revolving heavens. The world is said to join 
together the four opposing coigns or points, be- 
cause its circumference, as was —— passed 
through each and thus united all. think R. R. 
will, on reflection, see that this, and not the sense 
which he has assigned to it, is the true meaning of 
the passage. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that Browning 
varies the Shakes phrase “coign of van- 
tage” by substituting “ point ” for “ coign ”:— 

From this I judge 
My point of vantage, not an inch I budge. 
Uniform Edition, vol, xvi, p. 196. 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Is F. G. 8. quite sure that -_ is not the 
“ignorant variant” of coign? The earliest in- 


stance I have come across is in Cooper's ‘Thesaurus’ 
(1587), Ancocini”: “Oertaine coynes or 
corners standing out to beare up a rafter or beame.” 


Prof. Skeat says that in the case of quoit the 
spelling cott is the earlier. E. 8. A. 


Tae Texte Beatitope §. vii. 308).—I 
have adopted Mr. Henperson’s heading to his 
query, although I have always heard the words 
quoted described as the ninth beatitude, the bless- 
ing in the tenth and eleventh verses of wv. 
being read as one beatitude. 

Two of your correspondents have already given 
the following passage from a letter written by 
Pope to Gay in October, 1727 :— 

“TI have many years ago magnified in my own mind 
and repeated to you, a ninth beatitude, to the 
eighth in the Scripture: ‘ Blessed is he who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be disappointed.’” 

The subject has already been discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’ on three occasions. See 4" 8. iii, 310, 
415, 446 ; iv. 277; 6" S. v. 234; 7S. xii, 228, 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Why tenth? Which is the ninth? The in- 
accurate Beati possidentes? I say inaccurate, for 
the parody is popularly supposed to come from 
Horace, who happens to assert exactly the con- 
trary, thus (‘Carm.’ ix. lib, iv. 45) :— 

Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum. 

Who did invent the Beati possidentes? As 
Italians say, “ Se non é vero, 2 ben trovato.” Oddly 
enough, L’Intermédiare is just now busy in tracing 
its origin, but so far in vain. But this by the way. 
As to the (so-called) “tenth beatitude,” I have 
often heard it thus enunciated in a pitiful Latin- 
English mongrel presentment: “Beati qui non 
expectant et non disappointabuntur ! The 
Negro-English of Surinam is pure and melliflaous 
compared with such a bastard concoction. 


J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


(8 §. vii. 408).—The pronunciation 
noted is not by any means peculiar to Warwick- 
shire folk, heard as it is in many other parts of the 
country; and may be said to be almost general 
throughout Scotland. According to correct usage, 
the n of the first syllable, for some reason which 
etymologists may be able to explain, takes the nasal 
sound of the French final n or m; and with our 
present imperfect and chaotic orthography this and 
a series of words of the same class, such as linger, 
longer, conger, hunger, and others, can only be 
represented in full by adding another g. Sir 
Isaac Pitman, in his phonetic notation, however, 
gets over the difficulty by means of his new and 
very convenient sign for ng, which is, of course, 
substituted for the n in the word finger; and is 
always necessary when n precedes k or g in the 
same syllable. Thus it is impossible for any one 
to pronounce the word ink as spelt; we have to 
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say ingk. There is another series of words, how- 
ever, in which the -er suffix is allowed, by common 
consent, to stand by itself; thus sing-er, hang-er, 
ring-er, wring-er, and the like. A. Ivoram. 


There seems to be a very strong tendency to 
sound ng when followed by the short vowels ¢ or 4, 
and to roll or reduplicate the g. You may often 
detect a tendency to pronounce singer and ringer 
as sing-ger and ring-ger. In those words it is 
accounted slightly vulgar. In finger the tendency 
has ripened into authorized custom. This savants 
have little to do with; if they add wisdom to learn- 
ing, they will follow the fools in such matters—that 
is, the many. The majority rules language, and that 
is why much talk is so foolish, and even wanteth 
not sin, and why grammar is such a muddle. 


C. A, Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


Warwickshire folk share this pronunciation with 
their German cousins and with the inhabitants of 
other English counties. A Derbyshire friend of 
mine talks of a thing being long-er and strong-er, 
instead of, as I corruptly do, of its being lon-ger 
and stron-ger. Somewhere I have heard of sing-ging 
for sing-ing, and of king-g for king; I think 
Derbyshire and Cheshire minted the utterers. 

Sr. 


Parrick Ropertson §. vii. 367, 454).— 
It was Patrick Robertson—familiarly denominated 
“ Peter ”—who one day devised, in the exercise of 
his happy drollery, a descriptive title for Sir Walter 
Scott. Soon after the appearance of ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ Scott was threading his way through 
the crowded hall of Parliament House, when 
Robertson drew the attention of “‘ the briefless ” 
to his approach. Lockhart thus narrates the in- 
cident :— 

“* Peter’ observed that tall conical white head ad- 
vancing above the crowd towards the fire-place......and 
ssid, ‘ Hush, boys, here comes old Peveril, I see the Peak.’ 
A laugh ensued, and the Great Unknown, as he withdrew 
from the circle after a few minutes’ gossip, insisted that 
I should tell him what our joke upon his advent had 
been. When enlightened, being by that time half way 
across ‘the babbling hall,’ towards his own Division, he 
looked round with a sly grin, and said between his teeth, 
* Ay, ay, my man. as weel Peveril o’ the Peak as Peter 
0’ the Painch’ (paunch), which, being transmitted to 
the brethren of the stove school, of course delighted all 
of them, except their portly Corypheus. But Peter's 
application stuck; to his dying day Scott was in the 
Outer House Peveril of the Peak, or Old Peveril—and, 
by-and-by, like a good Cavalier, he took to the designa- 
tion kindly......Many a little note have I had from him 
{and so probably bas Peter also), reproving, or perhaps 
encouraging, Tory mischief, and signed ‘ Thine, Peveril.’”’ 
—* Life of Scott,’ v. 251. 

Scott refers in his ‘ Journal,’ i, 259, to Robert- 
son, whom he mentions as ‘“‘the facetious Peter 
Robertson” in a list of circuit lawyers who had 
recently dined with him (Sept. 20, 1826). Wilson 
and fully appreci 


sique, his wit, his —— and attainments, and 
his social qualities. When his poems were reviewed 
in the Quarterly, Lockhart characteristically ap- 
pended to the article, in one number of the issue, 
the following highly personal couplet :— 

Here lies the peerless paper lord, Lord Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God, and man, and metre, 

Mrs. Gordon, narrating this story in the ‘Memoir 
of Prof. Wilson,’ ii. 94, says :— 

“These lines were, however, only in one copy, which 
was sent to the senator; but the joke lay in 
a imagining that it was (sic) in the whole 
edition,” 

Lockhart and Robertson were friends of long 
standing, having been called to the Bar at the 
same time, and having continued on those terms 
of intimacy which receive a zest from playful 
. See, further, the ‘ Memoir of John 

ilson,’ i. 227, and ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ iv. 22, 
where “ big Peter” receives attention. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF Marca” (8 §. vi. 
367, 414; vii. 12, 34, 78).—One word more on 
this subject. A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette sends the following quotation from Aleman: 

Bare 5) Bare xnptros 
bs 7 xtparos dvOos dy’ 
vyAeyés Exwv, dAcréppupos eiapis dpves. 
Which lines he translates, “I would, I would I 
were a cock kingfisher, which flies over the wave 
crest with the hen kingfishers, a careless heart 
within him, the sea-blue bird of spring.” 
Herpert Maxwett. 

Rosamuunp (8 vii. 380).—Will the reviewer 
allow of a reference to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ S. x. 88, where 
there is a notice by an anonymous contributor of 
the Queen of the Lombards from Corio’s ‘ History 
of Milan,’ vol. i. p. 47? Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Arrorney or Soricrror §. vii. 367, 430). 
—The answers given at the last reference are in 
no wise to the point. The question asked was 
whether it is “illegal” to call a solicitor an 
“attorney.” Of course it is not illegal, although 
it is “irregular” and incorrect. I doubt if it 
would be libellous, although Dr. Johnson (I believe) 
said, sneeringly, he “would only say the gentleman 
was an attorney.” 

A. Cottrnewoop Lez, Solicitor. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Banerot Possession” (8 §. vii. 165, 
453).—Mar. Picxrorp will forgive me if I remind 
him that the moonstone is in no sense a diamond, 
although Wilkie Collins, who was not a good 


observer of natural phenomena, refers to it as such 


Robertson’s phy- | in his novel. The moonstone is one of the many 
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varieties] of ee and is associated with fish’s- 
eye, argentine, &c., under the name of adularia, so 
named from Mount Adula, in the Grisons, where, 
among other places, the stone is found. Moon- 
stone is distinguished by its white, bluisb, or green 
opalescent reflections. It is sometimes confounded 
with cat’s-eye, which is a chatoyant — 
C. 


OMLINSON. 
Highgate, N. 


“Toro (8 §. vii. 346).—This phrase is 
found in Virgil, ‘Georgic’ i. 474 :— 
Armorum sonitum toto Germania calo 
Audiit. 
P. J. F. 

Prarrorp (2™ S. viii. 415 ; 4™ S. passim; 7™ 
8. viii. 125, 378 ; 8 S, vii. 449).—The following, 
headed “An Advertisement,” and printed at the 
end of the second book of John Playford’s ‘ Choice 
Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-Viol,’ fol., Lond., 1679, is, I presume, that to 
which your correspondent at the last reference 
alludes :— 

“In Islington, over against the Church, is kept 
Boarding-School by Mre. Playford, whew Gentle- 
women (for the Improvement of their Education) may 
Instructed in all manner of Curious Works, as also 


Reading, Writing, Musick, Daucing, and the French 
Tongue.” 

The exact site of such school, together with further 
particulars, I should be glad to ascertain. 

What L. L. M. means as to ‘‘ Mr. Joseph Foster's 
as yet unpublished ‘Grad. Cant,’” I fail to under- 
stand. t it is well known that outside the 
university there is extant no complete and 
authentic list either of Cambridge matriculations 
or graduates (even within the period comprised by 
the records), and that the exclusive right of tran- 
scribing and of printing the whole or any portion 
of the registers of same is vested in me for a term 
of years by grace of the Senate. A partial and 
incorrect alphabetical list of the graduates, dating 
from 1659 only, was, however, long since pub- 
lished, and has been continued. My forthcoming 
*Graduati Cantab., 1463-1800, chronological 
list, must be that to which the reference was 
intended. Such a catalogue could only be expected 
to furnish the name of the graduate’s college and 
the degrees taken, with dates. To the of a 
Cambridge student’s college, and not to those of 
his university, must the inquirer look for the name 
of the father, &c. But at Corpus Christi, owing 
to the form in which the admission books were 
kept, the search would generally be in vain. To 
my magnum opus, the ‘Alumni Cantab., 1463- 
1800,’ now in course of preparation, and to be 
issued by subscription, one should refer for the 
fullest particulars obtainable from the various 


university and college records a py an 
Cambridge student. It may be added that shall 


be—as, indeed, I always am—willing to afford (con 


amore) any information in my power, either on 
this or any other subject. Ww. I. BR. V. 


I should like to add that three children of John 
Playford, besides Henry, were christened in the 
Temple : Samuel, December 29, 1653 (buried at 
St. Dunstan’s on January 5); Thomas, April 22, 
1656 (his godfathers were Thomas Derham, Esq., 
of Derham Grange, Norfolk, Dr. Cb. Colman, and 
Mrs. Alice Hare, sister to Sir R. Hare, of Stow 
Hall, co. Norfolk) ; and Margaret, October 8, 1659. 

“*Jacinth jewell’ (? stone ring),” p. 451, col. 2, 
1. 10, should read ‘‘ jacinct Isabell 


Cuance ines (8 vii. 428).—In reply to Mr. 
Hanpy’s inquiry, I copy the following from 
land’s ‘Science of Fairy Tales’ :— 

“Instances need not be multiplied : it will be enough 
to show that one of the horrible methods of disposing of 
changelings referred to in the last paragraph came under 
judicial notice no longer ago than the month of May, 

884. Two women were reported in the Daily 7 
graph as baving been arrested at Clonmel on the 17th of 
that month charged with cruelly ill-treating a child 
three years old. The evidence given was to the effect 
that the neighbours fancied that the child, who had not 
the use of his limbs, was a changeling. During the 
mother’s absence the prisoners accordingly entered her 
house, and placed the child naked on a hot shovel, 
‘under the impression that this would break the charm,’ 
As might have been expected, the poor little thing was 
severely burnt, and, when the women were apprehended, 
it was in a precarious condition." —P. 121. 

“In Carnarvonshire a clergyman is credited with 
telling a mother to cover a shovel with salt, mark a cross 
in the salt, and burn it in the chamber where the child 
was, judiciously opening the window first. Daily Tele- 
graph, May 19, 1884." —P. 123. 

In a note on p. 123 it is stated that 


“Mr. Sikes refers to a case in which the child was 
bathed in a solution of foxglove as having actually 
occurred in onshire in 1857, but he gives no 
authority.” 

“One of the most interesting changeling stories 
was wely related in the Jrish Fireside for the 
7th January, 1884, concerning a land-leaguer who had 
been imprisoned as a suspect under the then latest 
Coercion Act, When this patriot was a boy he had been 
stolen by the fairies, one of themselves having been left 
in his place. The parish priest, however, interfered, and 
by a miracle he caused the elf fora t to disappear, 
and the boy to return to tell bim the conditions on which 
his captivity might be ended. The information given, 
the goblin again replaced the true son; but the good 
ey was now able to deal effectually with the matter, 

e imp was accordingly dipped thrice in Lough Lane 
(ae lake in the eastern part of Westmeath), when 
‘a curl came on the water, and up from the deep came 
the naked form of the boy, who walked on the water to 
meet his father on shore. The father wrapped his over- 
coat about his son and commenced his homeward march, 
accompanied by a line of soldiers, who also came out of 
the lake. The boy’s mother was enjoined not to speak 
until the rescuing party would reach home, She 
accidentally spoke; and immediately the son dropped 
a tear, and forced himself out of his father’s arms, 
piteously exclaiming, “Father, father, my mother 
spoke! You cannot keep me! I mustgo!” He dis- 
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and, reaching home, the father found the sprite 
on the hearth.’ The ghostly father’s services were 
called into requisition a second time, and better luck 
awaited an effort under his direction after a performance 
of a second miracle like the first. For this time the 
mother succeeded in holding her tongue, notwithstand- 
ing that at every stream on the way home from the lake 
the car on which the boy was carried was upset, and he 
himself fainted. This is declared to have happened no 
longer ago than the year 1869. The writer, apparently 
a pious Roman Catholic, who vouches for the fact, pro- 
bably never heard the touching tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice.”—Pp. 128-9. 
Pavt Brerer. 

There may be some ground for the assertion of 
reputed instances of the kind mentioned by your 
correspondent Mr. A. Montcomery Hanpy. As 
recently as 1881 a writer speaks of certain customs 
in connexion with changelings as being “still” in 
vogue. I refer to Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
M.A., who, in his little work on ‘Domestic Folk- 
lore,’ relates some curious superstitions about 
changelings. In the North of England, he tells us 
(he writes in 1881), one of the charms used as a 

rvation against the evil influence of the 
iries is a carving-knife hung from the head of 
the cradle, with the point suspended near the 
child’s face. In the western isles of Scotland 
superstitions concerning changelings obtain ; and 
here it is believed that idiots are the fairies’ 
offspring. Mr. Dyer gives some particulars which 
are followed in these parts by those who desire to 
regain the lost child, which may in some measure 
supply Mr. Hanvy with the information he seeks. 
In such cases, says Mr. Dyer, parents have 
recourse to the following device :— 

“They place the changeling on the beach, below high- 
water mark, when the tide is out, and pay no heed to its 
screams, believing that the fairies, rather than allow 
their offspring to be drowned by the rising waters, will 
convey it away and restore the child they had stolen. 
The that this has been done is the cessation of the 
child’s crying.” 

Other practices are referred to by Mr. Dyer. 
For instance, in Ireland the supposed changeling 
is often placed by the peasants on a hot shovel, or 
isin some other way tormented. In Denmark a 
similar tice is resorted to. There the mother 
of the child heats the oven, and places the child 
on the peel, pretending to put it in ; sometimes 
the child is severely whipped with a rod or is 
thrown into the water. As a general resort against 
the evil influence we have it that 
“the only real saf inst this piece of fai 
is med among the peasantry as soon as possible 


Cc. P. Hare. 


St. Nicnotas “apop Trivopantes” (8" 8S, 
vii. 288). — 

“1611, Nov. 14, Bachelor of Divinity, John Glanville 
of Ball. Coll. This last person hath written ‘ Articuli 
Christianw fidei quam Ecclesia profitetur Anglicana, 


versu (quoad fieri expressi facillimo,’ Oxon., 
1613, qu. in 6 sh. hat he hath written besides, or 
whether he took any Degree in Arts in this University, I 
know not. He was living in 1614, in which year he gave 
several books to the ian Library.””—Wood, ‘ Athen. 
Oxon.,’ col. 811, 1691, 

‘*Many of the books were in Italian” (W. D. 
Macray’s ‘ Hist.’). On October 13, 1612, he 
waz allowed to put off his ‘‘concio” because 
“inconstans ei valetudo non patitur” (‘ Registr. 
Univ. Oxon,’, vol. ii. part i. p. 162, for Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., 1887). Ep. MarsHat. 


A “Jzpro Gentieman ” §. vii. 347).—At 
the Cambridge colleges one commonly speaks of a 
student’s ordinary male attendant or servant as his 
Jip. The word is merely an abbreviation of 
Jippo, or Gippo, a name by which I have heard 
cabmen and others address some of the London 
street,“ ”—equivalent, according to Littleton’s 
and other early Latin dictionaries, to triobolus and 
mediastinus, a shab or poor scrub, a sorry com- 
panion, a slave or drudge at every one’s command 
and in the basest work, &c. hat a “ Jeppo 
gentleman” is, however, I know not. But 
possibly he may be the same as a “ gentleman’s 
gentleman,” a designation applied in derision to 
those of another class of male domestics, viz., foot- 
men, butlers, &c., in private service. 
W.L B. V. 


Tennyson anv Opium (8 vii. 348).—I have 
never met with anything relating to the question 
raised by your correspondent in the many books 
on Tennyson I had to consult for my work on 
him. Or would W. C. B. find a faint allusion to 
such a rumour in the following, from the pen of a 
German writer ?— Das faul wolliistige Lotoses- 
serthum des Poet Laureate Tennyson” (‘ Revo- 
lution der Literatur,’ von C. Bleibtreu, zw. verbess. 
u, verm. Aufl., Leipzig, 1886, Vorwort, p. xviii). 


Paoto Beiuezza. 
Milano, Circolo Filologico. 


Srxtzenta Century Crocs (8 §. v. 188).— 
In consequence of the present Horological Exhibi- 
tion I repeat a query, made at the reference given 
above, to which no reply has yet been received. 
Will any visitor to the exhibition have the good- 
ness to inform me whether among the clocks there 
are any of which the dial-plate is made to revolve, 
while the indicator, corresponding to the hour 
hand in modern clocks, remains fixed? As I 
mentioned in my former Geary Prof. Vaughan, 
commenting on ‘1 Henry IV..,’ V. ii. 82-85, states 
that, looking over the clocks collected in the 
Kensington Museum in 1875, he found a sixteenth- 
century clock which “appeared” to him “to be 
so constructed.” R. M. Spence. 


Besant’s ‘Lire or Parmer’ S. vii. 408). 
—This must be the “‘ word of power” referred’ 
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to 8 S. ii. 164. Shall we have to lie in wait 
to catch Sir Walter talking to himself, a4 la 
Rumpelstiltskin, if we are to learn a secret that 
would do the work of a Society for the Suppression 
of Mendicity ? Sr. 


Botiine or Braprorp (8 vii. 424).—The 
question raised by Mr. Butyen as to the legi- 
timacy or otherwise of Edward Bolling of Chellow 
is not easy to settle, apparently, Certainly 
Tristram Bolling calls him “son” in his will, but, 
considering all the circumstances of the case, a 
decided opinion on it is hazardous. As Mr. Butien 
states, Sir Richard Tempest married Tristram’s 
daughter Rosamond, to whom and their heirs said 
Tristram bequeatbs all his manors, lands, &c. 
“And yf yt bap ye seyd Richard Tempeste and 
Rosamond bys wiff to decease witout husthen, 
then I wyll that all my sayd Lands, &., Remayne 
unto ye ryght heyres of mee for ever mo.” In 1503 
an Inq. p.m. was taken of Bolling’s properties, and 
at the close of the report it is declared that 
“Rosamond Bollyng is his daughter and pre- 
sumptive heir.” If Edward was Tristram’s law- 
ful sop, even by a second or any other wife, 
he was entitled to the position given to Rosa- 
mond by the jurors in the Inquisition, and the 
family properties which the father diverted from 
him to ond, yet failing issue by her, would 
surely have remained to him, and not “unto ye 
ryghtheyres.” The Inquisition ignores him entirely. 
Still it would be pleasing to learn that Edward 
after all was Tristram’s lawful issue, and it is hoped 
that it may yet be shown he was such. 

Taos, T. 

Bradford. 


Armovr S. vii. 449).—E. C. will find the 
information be requires in vol. iii. of ‘ A Critical 
Inquiry into Antient Armour,’ &., by Sir Samuel 
Rush Meyrick, Knt., London, 1842. 

Jouw Ravcirre. 


Roserts Famiry §. vii. 408).—Richard 
Roberts, Esq., of Truro, Cornwall, settled on his 
estate at Breedens Norton, Worcestershire, and 
was high sheriff of that county, 1739. His 
son William Roberts, Esq., of Bushley, in the 
same county, died in his hundredth year, and 
was succeeded by his son William Hancock 
Roberts, D.D., baptized at Bushley, who married 
Sarah, the daughter of the Rev. Richard Turner, 
LL.D., 1775. He wasa minor canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, 1776, and was buried at Broadwas, 
Worcestershire, 1814. He had two sons and 
several daughters, One son, the Rev. Richard 
Roberts, of Edgars Tower, Worcester (died 1873), 
married Amelia Stephens Hunt, daughter of James 
Hunt, Esq., of Union Hall, Rickmansworth, Herts, 
and left issue. A sister married the late Archibald 
Cameron, solicitor, of Worcester; and another son, 


born April, 1778, captain in the army, who 
served with distinction in India, retired from the 
army, and resided on his estate of Llewynderw, in 
Breconshire, and was a magistrate for that county. 
He died 1855. His eldest son and heir, Thomas 
Archibald Roberts, was a barrister-at-law, Middle 
Temple, and married Myra Elizabeth, daughter of 
Capt. Michael Tweedie, of the Royal Artillery, 
a@ magistrate for the county of Kent. Thomas 
Archibald Roberts died 1883. The eldest of his 
two eurviving sons and present representative of 
the family is Stewart Kenyon. Of several 
daughters the eldest is married to Frank Safford, 
Esq., barrister-at-law and Recorder of Canterbury. 
The arms of the Roberts family are—Azure, on 
chevron argent three mullets pierced sable. 
Smits. 
Priory Mansion, Bournemouth. 


Portraits vii. 266, 314, 
369, 452).—In printed books this sort of thing 
began at avery early time. I have two editions of 
Persius, both printed by Joannes de Tridino (de 
Cereto), the one in the year 1494, the other in 
1499. The former contains the commentaries of 
Fontius and Britannicus ; the latter adds to these 
the commentary of Cornutus. Each has a wood- 
cut on the title representing Persius dictating to 
his commentators. The image of Persius himself 
is the same in both books. But in the earlier 
Britannicus sits on the left, Fontius on the right. 
In the later book, however, the figure to the left is 
labelled Cornutus, although absolutely unchanged 
in every other way. On the right are two new 
(and smaller) figures, called Britannicus and 
Fontius. These are so roughly joined (or dis- 
joined) to the rest of the cut that it is clear that 
the old block was used for two-thirds of the 
picture, with the simple change of label already 
mentioned. 

A different kind of economy appears in a Persius 
of 1520 (printed by Bernardinus de Vianis), also in 
my collection of editions of this poet. According 
to the title-page, the book is illustrated with 
drawings by the editor, Jo. Baptista Plautius. 
But the pictures, one at the head of each satire, 
were evidently made for an edition of Juvenal, 
and the legends upon them are actually drawn 
from that satirist. Can anybody inform me in 
what edition of Juvenal they originally appeared ? 
The first represents Juvenal reading to an in- 
terested audience. M. H. Moreay, 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass, 


Instances of the same wood-blocks being used 
over and over again, to represent different events, 
scenes, and persons, in the same volume, are so 
many in early-printed books, that it might be sup- 

that every one who felt interest in books 
new of such. ‘ Vitas Patrum,’ by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1495, is a striking example ; most, if not 
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all, of the cuts being repeated many times, some 
of them six or eight, and they are about the most 
absurd and grotesque ever seen, although the book 
is so beautifully printed that there need be no hesita- 
tion in saying it has never been excelled, and rarely 
equalled, either by the ‘‘ Kelmscott” or any other 
except, perhaps, by Whittingham, in his fine 
folio Victoria Prayer Book which he printed for 
the elder Pickering. An extremely fine copy of 
the ‘Vitas Patrum,’ measuring nearly ten and 
three-quarters inches by eight inches, quite sound, 
and almost as clean as the day it left the printers, 
is one of the principal ornaments of my modest 
collection. 
last leaf of text in facsimile. Coverdale’s, Cran- 
mer’s,and other early Bibles have such repetitions ; 
and Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles’ are full of them. 
There was another way of handling woodcuts 
which has not been alluded to, viz., dividing blocks 
into two parts, and mixing up the halves, so as to 
form many varieties. Examples of these mixed 
blocks may be seen in the Strasbourg Horace and 
Terence, printed about 1490. In the beautiful 
edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, printed by 
Jugge, 1552, are many of these divided and mixed 
blocks, which are shuffled about it the most in- 
genious manner. So many handbooks and “ near 
cuts” to knowledge as we now have, it is a wonder 
these mixed or composite blocks have escaped 
notice. Much might be said about the grand 
large wood-blocks in Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments,’ 
alluded to by one of your correspondents, but it 
must form the subject of a separate article at 
another time. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“Much to be said on both sides.” I can now 
answer my own question as to the first occurrence 
of this phrase. Biesuees Laertius, in his ‘ Life of 
Protagoras,’ has of him :— 

mporos Adyous evar ravris 
Tpdyparos (C. iii.). 

Seneca repeats this in one of his letters :— 
“Protagoras ait, de omni re in utramque partem 
disputari posse, ex zequo” (Ep. Ixxxviii. § 37). 

Ep. Marswatt. 

Lewes (8 §. vii. 366, 411, 477).—I beg leave 
to endorse Mr. Puiarr’s excellent remarks. I 
have not seen his article; but I evolved the same 
results for myself. In some notes read before the 
Philological Society, June 7, 1889, I pointed out 
how lease or lees, a pasture, also spelt leyes, is from 
the same source as leasowe; and I noted that 


It has the title, a leaf of table, and | 


in Waterloo, and with the Latin Jucus, In my 
‘Principles of English Etymology,’ first series, 
p. 231, I instance mead and meadow as being from 
different cases of the same A.-S. word. I adda’ 
third instance, which Mr. Piatt has not noticed, 
viz., shade and shadow. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Frerps (8" 8. vii. 363, et ante). 
—If Mr. Warp will refer back to his Johnson, 
he will find that he is in error, and that the sym- 
pathetic biographer has recorded the action of the 
poet’s “ mother,” both as to America and as to the 
shoemaker. By the way, the story about Holt and 
the Speaker made a more favourable impression 
upon an eminent divine than Mr. Warp feels. 
See the memoir of Dr. Routh, in Dean Burgon’s 
‘Twelve Good Men.’ 

Dickens, writing a little while before the forties, 
says : “One of the party held a watch...... which 
he carefully compared with the clocks at St. 
Clement’s and the New Church, &c.” (‘ Sketches 
by Boz,’ ‘‘ Thoughts about People ’’). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


As Mr. Warp writes that he is not herald 
enough to know whence Fulke Greville drew his 
title of Lord Brooke, be may be glad to know that 
the fall title of Lord Warwick is ‘‘ Earl of Brooke 
and Warwick,” and that be will find full informa- 
tion in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ sub voce ‘‘ Warwick,” 
where a most amusing story is told about the 
junction of the two titles. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


In reading Mr. Warp’s suggestive sketches of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I have been moved to protest 
against the application of ‘‘ slow-moving times” 
to at least the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Were not these the brave days of Elizabeth, when 
our whole kingdom, and more particularly London, 
was in grand commotion. Fast as is London life 
to-day, it is scarcely fast enough to answer Dek- 
ker’s description in the ‘Seven Deadly Sins’:— 

* In every street, cart and coaches make such a thun- 
dring as if the world ranne upon wheeles: at everie 
corner, men, women, and children meete in such shoales, 
that postes are sette up of purpose tostrengthen the houses, 
leaste with juetling one another they should shoulder 
them downe. Besides hammers are beating in one place, 
Tubs hooping in another, Pots clincking in a third, water- 
tankards running at tilt in a fourth: heere are Porters 
sweating under burdens, there Marchants-men bearing 
bags of money, Chapmen (as if they were at Leape frog) 
skippe out of one s oP into another: Tradesmen (as if 
they were dancing Galliards) are lusty at legs and never 
stand still: all are as busie as countrie atturneyes at an 
assises.”"—P. 31, Arber’s Reprint. 


Somner’s ‘ A.-S. Dictionary’ actually gives “laeswe, 
pascuum, a pasture, a /eese or common.” But I go 
a step further, and show that lea, a pasture, is 
merely the same word with the s dropped, as in | 
shay for chaise. It is quite distinct from lea, un- 
tilled land, from A.-S. léah, cognate with the -loo 


W. A. Henpersoy. 
Dublin. 


Mr. Warp tells us that Thomas Laughter 


| “ remembered, in 1705, seeing Queen Anne going 


to the House of Peers seated on a pillion behind 
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the Lord Chancellor.” May I ask if it is a fact | usage that, whan the 


that Her Majesty did such a thing in that year? 
I confess I am sceptical about it. In 1705 the 
“queen was forty, fat, and gouty, and she did possess 
a coach or two, in any one of which she could have 
gone to the House of Peers with more dignity, and 
certainly with greater comfort to herself. I have 
heard of ‘‘the Majesty of the Law,” and when 
personified by a Lord Chancellor can imagine it 
mounted on a steady steed; but that Majesty and 
Law should simultaneously be seated on one horse 

my credulity. So much weight and honour 
at the same time would break any beast’s back. 


H. G. Grirrisnoors. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The following transcript of the title of E. Kid- 
der’s work may be of interest to Mr. Warp, on 
account of giving fuller addresses of the shops 
(“schools ”) of the “ pastry-master”:— 

‘*E. Kidder’s Receipts of Pastry and Cookery, For the 
Use of his Scholars. Who teaches at his School in Queen 
Street near St. Thomas Apostles, On Mondays, Tues- 
days and Wednesdays, Inthe Afternoon, Also on Thurs- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays, In the Afternoon, at his 
School next to Furnival’s Inn in Holborn. Ladies may 
be taught at their own Houses.” 


Although not recorded in Allibone’s ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ the work will be found in that of Lowndes, 
and is not very uncommon. It is of octavo size, and 
undated, but is believed to have been published in 
1720. Printed from engraved plates, on the right- 
hand only. It contains rather more than 
one hundred and fifty receipts, and at the end are 
eight plates (three folding) of designs for various 


dishes. T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Tempiars anp THE “ Crepo” (8% §, 
vii. 68, 138, 216).—A somewhat similar custom to 
that spoken of in the notes referred to is described 
in the sermon for St. Alkmund’s Day (MS. Cotton 
Claud, A. ii.), quoted at p. cxxiv of Horstmann’s 
* Altenglische Legenden ’:— 


“From the begynnynge of holy chyrch, whan some 
were cristen and some were paynemys, the payemys [sic] 
baddyn suche envye to holy crysten men, that, whan men 
weron at the plowgh and at here other labores, theis 
psyemys comyn to hem and dyden hem grete dyspyte 
and desese, so that thei durste not gone to here labores 
for hem; and also thei yodon in-to here chyrches and 
dispoyled the prestes, as thei weron at hure messe, and 
casten doun the chalys with goddys blode and tok 
goddys body and trade it wndur here fete; and if the 
cristenmen weron byggar than thei, thanne thei schal- 
an the prestes and eeyden that the gospel was false 
and of no fayth. And thus dudon grete disese and grete 
disturbans in holy chyrch. Than lordys and grete 
gentellys for grete luf that thei hadde to god, the tokon 
eome of hem to hon chyrch and some to anothyr to ben 
patronus to defende vche man hys chyrch, and so with 
strong hand kepton the parischon that thei yodon in pes 
to here labores and kepton to here chyrches in goddys 
seruise. So it was done withowte disturbans of any 
payim. Wherefore yitte in the londe of Surre it is an 


gospel schal be redde, anocle 
| {anon) iche knythe that is in the chyrch drawyth bya 


swerde and so haldyth it stylle nakyd in hye hand, til 


it be done, in schewing that he is redy to fython 


with any man that wol comyn and —— any-thing 
that is redde in this gospel ; for that londe is faste be 


the payemys.”” Cc. C. B. 


Baterma (8* §. vii. 266, 372).—The information 
from W. I. R. V. is satisfactory so far as Von Esch 
is concerned, but it does not go far enough, and I 
hoped some one would throw light on the question 
whether Von Esch did really ——— the air 
named. Love seems convinced that helemon 
was the compoeer, but his book is so full of second- 
hand information and so very incorrect that no 
dependence can be placed on any of his statements ; 
in fact, my copy of his book is getting pretty well 
filled with corrections. I omitted to state that not 
only is this air in its fall form attributed to Marechio 
in American books, but also to Ludovick Nichol- 
son, of Paisley, Scotland. Jas. WARRINGTON. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


Eneoravines (8 §. vii. 388).—Hassell, in his 
* Life of Morland,’ mentions two engravings after 
him, entitled ‘ Pompey under Discipline’ and ‘The 
Little Nurse.’ He says they Le ene per- 
formances and badly engraved,” passes on 
without any further remark. According to m 
recollection, this is a true description of them, 
there is very little doubt they are the engravings 
inquired about by Miss Peacock. R, RB. 
Lincolnshire. 


Barsanossa (8" vii. 367, 390).—The Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa is supposed to be enchanted 
in the Kyffhiuser. He sits before a stone table, 
round which his beard must grow three times 
before he can be disenchanted. Some shepherds 
once penetrated to this place. He drowsily said 
to them: “Do the ravens still fly round the moun- 
tain?” They answered in the affirmative. “Then,” 
said he, ‘‘I may sleep for another hundred years.” 
There is a tradition that some musicians once 
played before this enchanted emperor, and received 
each a green branch as a reward. All, except one, 
threw their branches away. This one discovered 
after a time that his branch had become pure 
These perhaps are the myths referred to. I have 
read a German poem on the subject, but I forget 
the name of the author. E. YarDLeyr, 


Tue Vicrorta Cross (8 vii. 448).—The 
Victoria Cross was instituted on Jan. 29, 1856, at 

antry of persons o ranks in the army, navy, 
and marines. The non-commissioned officers and 
|men receive with it a pension of 101. Possibly 
| your correspondent may be thinking of the Victoria 
and Albert Order of Knighthood, for ladies only, 
which was instituted on Feb. 10, 1862, the anni- 
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wersary of Her Majesty's wedding day. For 
teferences to publications giving the names of the 
recipients of both orders see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x. 
276, and also ‘ Whitaker’s Almanac’ for the current 
year, p. 113. I may add = Grimwood’s 
name does not appear in either list. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

Horsesnor Monrvmerts S. vii. 109, 175, 
297, 392).—Mr. F. Brooxsnanx very 
in’ account of the origin of the arms of 
the Brutton family are, he tells us, in the words of 
the record. Will he kindly say what record, and 
where it is to be seen ? W. Boiwex. 

Barnard Castle, 


CuristorHen vii. 229, 275, 
353).—As Dr. Drake, in his address to the reader 
of his ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ notes that others 
had read the name of Marlowe’s assailant as Archer, 
may I snggens to Ayganr that the old capital f, 
modernized F, might be mistaken for A if the 
strokes converged upwards, and that it would be 
well to ascertain how the registrar usually formed 
his capital A. Also whether the second stroke 
inclines right or left at the bottom, and whether 
the third letter of the surname differs from the 
penultimate, which is certainly ¢. Dera. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


ife of Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B.,K.C.M.G. 
2 pets Innes Shand. 2 vols, (Blackwood & 


Sons. 
TuE . place occupied by Sir E. Hamley as a 
strategist, littérateur, and military reformer makes this 
biography of exceptional interest. As we study the 
career of this distinguished officer as portrayed with 
marked ability by Mr. Shand, we dwell with pleasure 
upon all that relates to his accomplishments, versatility, 
indefatigable endurance, literary success, humour, and 
love of animals, But this pleasure becomes clouded when 
we find that this genius was ordinarily human in his de- 
fects, He was imperious and brusque in his manner, This 
may bave been accentuated by the positions which he 
held at Sandhurst and on the Delimitation of Boun- 
daries Commiesions, as well as by the judgment which 
had been pronounced upon his writings in connexion 
with the Crimean campaign, and ‘The Operations of 
War.’ The fact remains that he was not what the 
Italians call simpatico and he was wanting in the suaviter 
in modo, By an act of which, we think, no soldier 
ought to have been guilty, especially one so well versed 
in discipline and military etiquette and in the relative 
positions of superior and inferior officer on active 
service, he became unavoidably a y ta with 
the authorities, and blurred the previous record of his 
otherwise successful life. 

Sir E, Hamley was not the only member of his family 
who the secret of attractive authorship. Two 
of his brothers were facile and pleasant writers. But to 
him must be accorded the distinction of having made 
himself famous not only in his own country, but through- 
out Europe and the United States, as the author of one 
of the greatest modern text-books of strategy, ‘The 


of War.’ He displayed his industrious ver- 
— . his numerous to 

aga. By gaining a position on the staff of that cele- 
brated periodical, and the friendship of its equally cele- 
brated publisher, he won a badge which any one might 
well be proud to wear. His career throughout was 
marked by a determination to be thorough in all work 
in which he was engaged. During the Crimean War, at 
the Staff College, and when employed on the Frontier 
Delimitation Commissions, he secured the approbation, 
respect, and esteem of all with whom he was connected. 
The two volumes contain many delightful anecdotes and 
illustrate fully the many-sidedness of General Hamley. 

Itis not within our province to enter at length into the 
subject of the dispute between Sir E. Hamley and Lord 
Wolseley, or torefer again to the article in the Nineteenth 
Century and the official | of the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. Many think that Lord Wolseley ought to reply 
to the attack which has been made upon h But he 
may well hesitate before so doing. He has gained all 
that he can hope for—a mer a handsome provision, 
and a a reputation. he improve his position 
were he to acknowl his indebtedness to a dead 
subordinate, to confess , for some reason or other, he 
had failed to do justice to a man during his lifetime, and 
had waited till that man’s death before justifying his 
own 4 mre view we cannot 
agree wi i amley’s biographer, that anything 
could warrant the publication of the article in the Vine- 
teenth Century. ant of space forbids our dwelling 
longer upon the history of a man who, whatever his 
defects, was one of whom England generally, and the 
army in particular, must be proud, and who has, in his 
energy, uprightness, and conscientious discharge of his 
duty, proved a bright example to his countrymen. 


The Letters of Hargrave Jennings. Edited by Invictus. 
(Bath, 
Wir the and the exponents generally of 
mystic and occult philosophies or religions Hargrave 
Jennings was a man of great authority. In the publica- 
tion of the series of Bath occult reprints for which 
Invictus was responsible he took a considerable interest. 
His correspondence with the editor of these works is now 
published, five years after the death of the writer, in an 
edition limited to one hundred copies. To the illuminate 
they will prove a treasure. The more simple and less 
educated reader may be amused to find how much 
shrewdness and common sense may underlie the mysticism 
of so visionary a writer. The letters are given in full, 
all but the amounts of the various cheques, the receipt 
of which he acknowledges with p) e. The subject 
with which the letters are occupied are those with 
which Jennings himself was concerned, and are not 
matters with which we can deal. To believers in the 
Rosy Cross and in the mystical aspects of Eastern religi 
it will be enough to state that the volume can be 
from Mr. Fryar by those who enrol themselves as sub- 
scribers, for by such only is it obtainable. 


London Church Staves. By M. and C. Thorpe. (Stock.) 
Even in this age of specialisms it is not easy to fathom 
the predetermining motive which has moved two excel- 
lent ladies to lay their heads together and produce a 

book (of all subjects under the sun) on the beadles’ © 
staves of some London parishes. The insignia of bum- 
bledom are not as a rule works of the highest art, 
Churchwardens’ art does not often soar above the con- 
ventional and banal, and it must be admitted that the 
figures here depicted are no exceptions to the general 
rule. And yet the presentation of these is the task to 
which Mesdames Mary and Charlotte Thorpe have ad- 
dressed themselves with something like enthusiasm. In 
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examining the plates of the three dozen or #0 of staves present to those who have the faculty for seeing such 
here given we notice with some surprise that these | things, bas, we are told, given ite name to several village 
symbols of authority are all of a date comparatively lanes in the two shires, We wish the writer had told us 
modern. Not one survives from the period before the where to find them, and given their legends, if tiey 

Great Fire. Indeed, the earliest existing specimen which live in the memory of the “ old standards.” In the hey 
bears a date—that belonging to St. John Baptist’s, issue there is an interesting Rigi. all too short, on 
Clerkenweli—is of the year 1685, though Mr. E. Fresh- | Wiverton, an extra-parochial place in the Vale of 
field mentions in his introductory note that the staff of | Belvoir. Readers of the early volumes of the Sporting 
St. Sepulchre’s was made in 1677. We have duly figured | Magazine will call to mind that in days gone by it was 
here the wooden-legged cripple who did not give a name | selected as a place for prize-fights, as it was thought, 
to Cripplegate, but survives on the staff-head asa folk- | perhaps correctly, that no constable bad jurisdiction 
etymol:gy in metal. We can hardly blame the authors there, Of the fortified house that stood there, and which 
that they have eked out the rather slender material | endured a siege during the civil wars in the reign of 
proper to their subject with occasional matter of adis- Charles I., nothing but the gateway remains, and that in 
cursive character, such as a biographical notice of St. | a modernized condition. We have here an engraving of 
James the Less @ propos of the staff belonging to the | it as it appeared in the seventeenth century. A writer 
church of that Apostie at Clerkenwell. Lovers of | pointe out that, though there was a church at Wirks- 
parochial antiquities will doubtless like to possess this | worth in the reign of St. Edward the Confessor, * there 


volume. 


The Runes: Whence came They? By Prof. George 
Stephens, (Copenhagen, H. H. Lynge; London, 
Williams & Norgate.) 

‘We are in no way guilty of flattery when we say that 

there is not in the world a higher authority on all things 

relating to runes than Prof. George Stephens. He has 
devoted a long and laborious life to their elucidation. 

His three noble folios on ‘ The Old Northern Runic 

Monuments of Scandinavia and England’ would be a 

noble life-work if it stood alone ; but we have to be grate- 

ful for many other works from the same learned band, 

Prof, Stephens's time would not have been wasted, how- 

ever, had he not written a line, for he has for many years 

past been the chief stimulus to runic studies both here 
and in America. 

The subject is beset with difficulties. We are not sur- 
prised that our German friends should claim runes as 
their own, nor is it to be wondered at that Danes and 
Norwegians, as well as some Englishmen, have resisted 
this ann-xation with sufficient fierceness. We have not 
space to enter upon this thorny controversy, but are 
bound to say in passing that the arguments which Prof. 
Stephens has from time to time put forth seem to us 
incapable of refutation. Whether we are right or wrong 
in this, there cannot be a doubt that the book before us 
will be a great help towards clearing up many of the 
difficulties which beset the subject. All, or nearly all, 
the objects on which runes have been discovered are 
given under separate beads, such as gravestones, censers, 
rings, crosses, and other things far too numerous to 
mention. The results are then tabulated, and show that 
by far the greater number of rune-marked objects have 
been found in Scandinavia and England. 


Notts and Derbyshire Notes and Queries for April and 
May. Edited by J. Potter Briscoe, assisted by Frank 
Marray. (Nottingham and Derby, Murray.) 

We gladly welcome these numbers of a periodical 

which has already been found most useful by the anti- 

uaries and general students of two important shires. 

Ps far from being able to detect any falliug-off. we seem 

to find an increasing interest in each number as it 

reaches us. in the April iesue there are some useful con- 
tributions to a future glossary. Battletwig, it seems, 
is yet to be heard as the folk-name for the earwig. It 
is to be heard, we believe, throughout the Midlands and 
in the Eustern Counties, No derivation is suggested, 
and we should be afraid to hazard one. This, with 
many other like difficulties, will, we trust, be made clear 
for us when the new ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ comes into 
being. Boggart, an evil spirit—or perhaps we should 
rather say, « being not of this world—which, t+ «we the 
language of metaphysics, is subjectively, not obje. ‘ively, 


was no formal ordination of any vicar until the year 
1272." By ordination we suppose he means induction, 
That no records of an earlier date than the latter part 
of the thirteenth century are now in existence we can 
well believe ; but we cannot readily accept the statement 
if it means that a parish with a church had no duly 
appointed priest. 

Tur Berks, Bucks, and Oxon A ical Journal, 
of which we have received the first number of the new 
series, seems calculated to be of service beyond the 
limits of the shires to which it is especially devoted. 
Miss Swan contributes an account, illustrated by an 
engraving, of a curious object recently found at Oxford, 
some twenty feet beneath the surface, It looks like « 
miniature font of late Norman type, but is only eleven 
inches high. It is much mutilated. There is clear 
evidence that it had originally five shafts, one in the 
centre and one at exch angle. It may possibly have 
been a movable holy-water stoup; but we have no 
remembrance of ever seeing a vensel like it, By far the 
most noteworthy aad is ‘A Walk to Chalgrove Field, 
with Notes by the Way,’ by Walter Money, F.S.A. There 
is probably no one now alive so intimately acquainted 
with the ware of the seventeenth century, as they 
affected the Midlands, as is Mr. Money. He writes not 
only with extreme accuracy, but in a picturesque manner, 
which will be attractive to many persons who care but 
little for the “ dry bones "’ of history, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as « guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


C. (“ Browne Portrait ”).—Will appear, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 

Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
and QUERIES for DecEMBER 10th and 


and JANUARY th and Zist, 1893, contains a BIBL1U- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 6d. 


JOHN Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-bulldings, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
Nor and QUERIES for Apri 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY Ath, 1803, contains « BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL o f KBACONSFIBLD This includes KBYS to 
*VIVIAN GREY,’ * LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-bulldings, 
Chancery-iane, EC 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 

MENTS. A few minutes from 8.B Station and fifteen minates 

from L. and ae South Aspect. Vieasant Position. Near to the 
and Pantiles.—K. G., 18, Claremont-road. 


GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


& CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


‘yore and GAME PIES; also 


of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


*[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
aution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


41. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


** Honest Water which x ver ue man i’ the mire.” 
Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. fi. 


“The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 


Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
>—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. 

B5s.; or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarte r-boties, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 

.doz, Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


[HE MESSAGE of ‘PEACE is always appre- 
ciated and respected by al! true men. for many of us hope the time 
is not far distant when it may be universally adopted by al! nations. 
‘When this comes to pare, happiness aud prosperity wii! be the rule and 
not the exception. In the mean time, HULLOWAY'S PILLS and 
OINTMENT have largely helped to make foreign nations a 
that Ergiishmen delight in alleviating pain and suffering These 
wonderful remedies have been blessed in many lands for the relief they 
have afforded and the cures effected. bag are adapted for all 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
LORD DE TABLEY'S POEMS. 

GARNIER on the BRITISH PEASANTRY. 

JESUS as SEEN by a RABBI. 

The HISTORY of CURRENCY 


NEW NOVELS—Married to Order ; Beart t through Root ; 
Folly; Elizabeth Glen, M.B. ; = 
Rhoda Koberts 


FRENCH and GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 
The WAR of 1870. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS in the BRITISH MUSEUM—\YORKSHIRE 
WASHINGTONS in VIRGINIA— ELEPHANT; ALABASTER— 
The ORFORD LIBRARY. 
Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

—To 
scl NCB Prof. V. Ball ; Geographical 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 15 contains Articles on 

ADAM SMITH and his WORK. 

The ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 

The MELANCHOLY of STEPHEN ALLARD. 

TWO BOOKS on SWEDEN. 

OMAN’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

NEW NOVELS—The Sale of a Soul; The Macdonald Lass; For the 
Sake of a Siandered Woman ; Under God's Sty; 4 Gender in Satin ; 
‘The Infant; Honour of Thieves; The Honourable Mrs Spoor, A 
Little Sister to the Wilderness ; As Gold in the Furnace. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

‘GUIDE-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON—*‘ The LIFE and LETTERS of BE. A. FREE 
MAN’ — CAXTONIANA — ANOTHER TERROK — The AMEER 
ABDUR RAHMAN—DEFOE'S LIBRARY—MK. JAMES DYKES 
CAMPBELL. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Cambridge — History ; Societies ; Meetings. 
FINE ARTS—A ; The Society of Painters in 
Water Colours; New Prints, Sales ; Gossip. 
Week ; Various Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next 
ee! 


ALso— 


DRAMA—The Week; Library Table; The ‘Alcestis’ at Bradfield Co 
Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENT 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


complaints aff ciing the liver, stomach, and kidneys, and at this season 
BO family should be without a ‘supply. 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. VII. 22, ’95, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; = 
post free, 10}d. : 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 7 
3d. ; post free, 434. 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, ’ 


2s, Sd. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
‘BRADSHAW’'S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

-BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s, 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 


BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, paper cover. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrange- 
ments of all the Railways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1895. 12s.; post 


AND VISAS. 


PASSPORTS 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, 1s, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
charges, 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Morocco Leather, 3s, 6d.; Russia, 4s. 6d. ; Lettering Name on same, 
1a.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's- 


Bream's-buil Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the 
Chancery- . B.C.—Saturday, June 22, 1896. ad 
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